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STUB. 


By H. IRVINE LYNDS. 


O have a 
big bull 
moose 

for a bed-fel- 
low on a cold 
winter’s night 
is an incident in the 
life of a hunter far 
removed from the 
ordinary occurrences 
of his calling. Such, however, was the 
unusual experience of Stub, whose voca- 
tion was that of cookee in a lumber camp, 
but whose proclivities were those of a 
Nimrod. The former position, though 
not of great financial benefit or even 
social prominence, yet gave a certain 
gaiety, alternating with a quiet that fully 
satisfied all the desires his nature craved. 
In the evenings the camp echoed to the 
jests and laughter and lusty choruses of 
the men. This was Stub’s time of relaxa- 
tion; while the day brought a stillness to 
the big white woods that was as nectar to 
this uncouth person of exalted Nature- 
loving tendencies. Stub’s work was not 
of the kind that kept him housed all day ; 
and, inasmuch as the cook was a comrade 
rather than a master, he occasionally 
found himself roaming through the 
woods with his rifle, far from the sound 
of the yarding teams—following the im- 
pulses that his freedom stirred. 

On the day of the occurrence of which 
I write, Stub set off, after the mid-day 





meal had been served and the dishes 
washed, intending to be back in time for 
supper. A northeasterly wind and over- 
cast sky predicted a coming storm—signs 
quite disregarded by the over-zealous 
sportsman. Soon he was beyond the 
sounds of the workmen reveling in the 
wintery solitude. The creak of a sway- 
ing tree now and then, and the swish of 
a gust of wind through the branches 
were the only sounds, and these but in- 
tensified the brooding stillness. 

Stub was not an experienced hunter— 
only a most enthusiastic one. So, when 
he came to a moose track, evidently re- 
cently made, every nerve responded to 
the discovery. His senses thrilled to the 
excitement. He dropped instinctively to 
the hunter’s crouching poise, his rifle 
ready, and his eyes glancing now at the 
trail and anon sweeping the woods 
around. A few flakes of snow whirled 
among the trees. “Just another half- 
hour and I’ll turn,” thought he. But the 
half-hour brought the snow in gusts. 
With every minute the storm was grow- 
ing in intensity. 

Suddenly, as he rounded a clump of 
spruces, up sprang the black form of a 
moose—magnified in the bewildered 
eyes of Stub a hundred-fold. The in- 
stinct of the hunter quickly came to his 
aid, however. Throwing the rifle to his 
shoulder, he fired at the frightened and 
now rapidly disappearing animal. Again 
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and again the woods echoed to the crack 
of his Winchester. He afterward could 
not remember clearly what he had done— 
though he had a vague idea he saw the 
moose stagger against a low spruce, as 
he passed from sight. He followed the 
trail as rapidly as possible and an ex- 
clamation escaped him when he saw 
splashes of blood upon the snow. He 
called to mind a remark of one of the 
men in camp: “ Never chase a wounded 
moose, but let him stop and stiffen up.” 
Acting upon this knowledge, he leaned 
upon his rifle and waited, panting, until 
the thickly falling snow made him realize 
the trail would presently be obliterated. 
Onward he pressed, heedless to every- 
thing but the track of the wounded bull, 
while the storm gathered and grew in 
power. 

He had not traveled more than a half- 
mile, when he caught sight of the moose 
descending a sparsely wooded hillside. 
He was evidently badly wounded, for he 
had been lying down. Stub passed the 
crimsoned imprint of his body in the 
snow. At the third shot the bull stopped 
and faced about—wounded beyond the 
possibility of further flight, but grandly 
unafraid. Stub fired at the broad, deep 
breast. Quickly the huge animal weak- 
ened, until, in a vain struggle to regain 
his balance, he fell with a thud upon his 
side. As Stub stood over the carcass and 
viewed its vast bulk, something akin to 
pity moved his sluggish mind. Was it a 
premonition of his own impending fate? 
of the hour when he too should lie like 
that? Whocan say? Something seemed 
to weigh upon his spirit and cause a dis- 
satisfaction at what had happened. 

The storm had steadily increased, till 
it now roared through the forest in one 
continuous rushing noise. The snapping 
of branches, the crash of falling trees, the 
blinding, biting snow, had been unnoticed 
by Stub until now. He looked about 
with a feeling of uneasiness, born possi- 
bly of his unconscious trend of thought. 
He had left the camp at 2 o’clock; had 
struck the moose trail about 3; now it 
was 4, and it would be dark shortly 
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after 5. The storm made it, even now, 
seem later than it really was. In his 
eagerness in following the moose, he had 
lost all knowledge of his whereabouts. 
He could not retrace his steps, for the 
falling snow and the approaching dark- 
ness forbade it. He realized that what- 
ever was to be done must be done quickly, 
for night would soon be upon him. A 
feeling of utter loneliness filled his 
breast. Far in the depths of the woods, 
with no human companion near, a wild 
storm raging and every minute growing 
in intensity, it was no wonder that his 
hopefulness deserted him. His position 
would have been one of not more than 
ordinary interest, had he possessed a 
hunting axe and matches; but neither of 
these had he brought with him. He had 
a large clasp knife, it is true, but that 
would be of very little use under such 
circumstances. 

The snow was falling so thickly now 
that he could not see more than a few 
yards in any direction. Summoning all 
his resolution, he tried to think of a way 
out if his plight. He had heard of a 
hunter wrapping himself in a moose skin 
under somewhat similar circumstances, 
but he dismissed that as not being pos- 
sible. To build a shelter of some kind 
seemed to be the only way out of the 
difficulty. Ah! he had it! It would take 
the body of the moose a long time to 
cool. Why not use its heat as a means 
of preserving his life? He acted at once 
upon the thought. MHastily he broke 
branches from the nearest fir trees and 
laid them on the moose in such a way that 
a lean-to was rudely constructed, the 
back of the animal forming one side. 
Underneath this shelter he placed some 
smaller boughs. As long as it was light 
enough to see he toiled, piling boughs 
on top of the moose until it was com- 
pletely buried by them. Then under this 
odd covering, and beside this strange bed- 
fellow, he crept—to pass the night as best 
he could. At first he felt quite warm on 
account of his previous exertions; but 
gradually the bitter cold of the night 
found its way inside the shelter and 
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chilled him to the heart. The storm raged 
and grew in violence; the snow drifted 
through the boughs, and, melting with 
the heat of the bodies, saturated his cloth- 
ing. Then, in strange distinction to the 
cold, a warmth crept over him—bringing 
a delightful feeling of drowsiness, which 
in turn was succeeded by a dreamless 
sleep. 
* * * 

The men came into camp earlier than 
usual on account of the storm, all pre- 
dicting the wildest night of the winter. 
The cook enquired for Stub. Some of 
the choppers had seen him early in the 
afternoon, but where he was now was 
an unanswerable question. As yet no 
suspicion of danger to the cookee had 
entered the minds of any; but when sup- 
per was over and still no Stub, a feeling 
of anxiety grew, until the idea became 
general that some accident had happened 
to him or he had been lost. “ He'll never 
live the night through,” said one. And 
as the storm raged without, and the frost 
gathered on the window panes, the re- 
mark was assented to by all. 

Nothing could be done, in the way of 
giving assistance, till daybreak. The 
men did not go to bed at 9 o'clock, as 
was the custom, and no songs were sung. 
Instead of the usual jollity, a gloomy 
quiet rested upon all. In low tones they 
discussed the chances of his keeping him- 


self from freezing. Some sat on benches 
drawn up to the stove; others lay in 
their bunks ; but no one thought of sleep. 
Suddenly there was a sound as of some 
heavy object falling against the door. All 
eyes turned quickly at the noise and a 
voice said, “ Here he is, at last!” The 
door, however, did not open, though it 
had shaken, as all had seen, at the im- 
pact. “Go to the door some one,” said 
the Boss. The cook threw it open— 
stepping back and aside, as he did so. 
All peered out into the storm. No one 
was there, nor had there been—for the 
snow on the narrow step was untrampled. 
He closed the door and came back to his 
place. Each looked at his fellow in a 
puzzled, half-scared way. “ Depend on 
it, boys, we’ll never see Stub alive again,” 
said one. “ It wasn’t the wind that made 
that noise at the door.” 

At daybreak the men set off in the 
direction Stub was known to have gone, 
separating as they traveled. An abso- 
lute stillness now reigned throughout the 
woods, in striking contrast to the turmoil 
of the night. 

About noon they came upon the pile of 
boughs, almost covered with snow. In- 
deed, they had almost passed it, when its 
odd structure arrested their attention. 
Dragging the boughs apart, the body of 
the missing man was found, and by his 
side the carcass of the moose. 


A LYRIC OF SOUTHERN SPRING. 


By JOHN JORDAN DOUGLASS. 


I 


Oh! sing mea song of the emerald wood, 


Of the meadows blue and gold. 


III. 


Oh! sing me a song of the fragrant trees, 
In the mist of the golden rain; 





For my soul roams free as Robin Hood, Of the balm in the breath of the soft 


hi bold! south breeze, 
And every whit as bo And the mock-bird’s old sweet strain. 


II. 
IV. 


A song of the river, amber hued, 
And the twilight’s mystic hush, of a dream, 
Where the wild bird hides her fledgeling Nor wake for many a day, 
brood Till the silvery sickles of sunlight gleam 
In the tangled underbrush. In the fields of a summer day! 


And I’ll droop me to sleep in the lap 














DOWN ON THE JAMES 





RIVER. 


By W. 0. ATKESON. 





LMOST every business 
man likes to take a 
hot-weather vacation, 
and, responding to the 
Call of the Wild, hike 
away to some pictur- 
esque corner of Nat- 
ure, where he may be 
a boy again and forget 
the rasping details of 
business. The writer 
and his two daughters 
and Mr. Mains (not 
being so situated as 
to go to Colorado or 
Minnesota) concluded 
to resort to one of the 
nearby retreats, and so 
went down into the 
Ozarks in Southwest- 

ern Missouri. 

The Ozark region embraces a wide, 
rugged country, lying practically clear 
across the State, from Oklahoma to the 
flat lands of the Mississippi River, and 
bordering upon Arkansas. It is not only 
a rough and hilly country, but in large 
territories it is actually wild and moun- 
tainous. Having read of the wonderful 
sights and fine fishing along the James 
and White Rivers, we bought tickets via 
Carthage to Galena (the county seat of 
Stone County), where we arrived without 
mishap, after a six hours ride over the 
Missouri Pacific and White River branch 
of the Iron Mountain Southern. Here 
we found a thrifty little town of good 
people, built upon the very banks of the 
James River about 75 miles from its 
junction with the White. On the south- 
ern bank a short distance from the town 
we found the Galena Club Hotel, from 
the verandas of which we could see 
Camp Clark, a health resort, about a mile 
to the north and right on top of a moun- 




















tain 1,000 feet above the water level of 
the James. In the latter part of August 
and during the autumn the James runs 
low and clear as crystal. It was a lovely 
sight up and down the river, with its 
shimmering breaks and long azure eddies, 
to say nothing of the picturesque hills 
and enticing forests. 

Here we hired our guide and our equip- 
ment for a five days trip down the river 
to the little town of Branson. From 
Galena in Stone County to Branson in 
Taney County is only 21 miles by rail; 
but via the James and White Rivers it is 
about 130 miles—a most tortuous and 
spectacular route from beginning to end. 
Our equipment consisted of two ordinary 
flat-bottomed John boats, three tents and 
some cots and kitchen utensils for a party 
of five. All this we rented for a reason- 
able sum from Mr. King, the genial host 
of the Club House, and then we stocked 
up our larder for the trip at the grocer’s 
—butter, bacon, potatoes, a sack of corn- 
meal, some loaves of white bread, canned 
goods and condiments. When our guide 
had disposed of all these things to his 
liking, and our party was just ready to 
shove off and paddle away for a 130-mile 
run, a Kodak fiend took a shot at us and 
I herewith send you the result, to give 
you a real idea of the whole outfit. It 
may be interesting to others who may be 
contemplating a similar outing. Over the 
first breaks or riffles; past the railroad 
tie rafts and the tomato cannery, we were 
soon beyond even the echoes of Civiliza- 
tion. An occasional fisherman, swishing 
his fly here and there as we sped rapidly 
by, was the only thing yet remaining to 
remind us of the existence of mankind. 
By the time we were three miles down- 
stream we were alone with Nature, and 
that hot afternoon in August not a leaf 
stirred. Not even a feathered songster 
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DOWN ON THE JAMES RIVER. 


chirped—not a sound except our own 
delighted chatter and the rather ominous 
fretting of the water as it dashed over a 
long and rocky riffle a short distance 
ahead of us. As we approached them, 
these first real rapids in our experience 
assumed an alarming aspect to us prairie 
folk; but our guide reassured us the best 
he could, and the writer hereof, being in 
his boat, as- 
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of a convenient sycamore stump. After 
they had wrung themselves out, with 
the assistance of the guide they got over 
that bad place without loss to our larder; 
and we all merrily set sail again. The 
man who controls the boat has only one 
paddle—a poor thing at that—and hence 
it is in fact, as well as in the cheerful 
literature of the White River Branch of 

the Iron Moun- 





sumed an ex- 
pression of con- 
fidence and - 
courage sO as 
not to needless- 
ly alarm the 
girls. The 
guide deftly 
guided the 
homely craft 
successfully 
throughthe 
roaring waters, 
missing the dan- 
gerous rocks 
which lined our 
way. When we 
were again in 
placid waters 
and breathing 
normally, we 
looked back to 
see if the other 
boat had come 
through. It was 
not to be seen. 
Somewhat 
alarmed, the 
guide ran us to 
shore; we 
leaped out and 








tain-Southern, a 
float. And if 
you ever make 
this wonderful 
“float”? from 
Galena to Bran- 
son when the 
water is low, 
you will exper- 
ience an exas- 
perating variety 
of floats on the 
way down. 

The first night 
out we pitched 
our tents on the 
gravel barat the 
Great Camp 
Grounds—a 
weird, lovely 
place; got our 
fishing things 
out and set our 
trot-line. I can- 
not take the 
space to de- 
scribe the beau- 
tiful scene here, 
as the sun sank 
to rest beyond 
the splendid 








ran around an 
enormous 
drifted heap of 
logs where we got a view of the situa- 
tion. It was good subject for a Kodak. 
Mr. Mains was in the maddened current 
up to his arms, holding onto the boat 
with all his strength, and the young lady 
was crawling out of the angry waters, into 
which she had plunged up to her neck, 
bysthe assistance of some friendly roots 


JUST READY TO START. 


rock abutments 
of Nature. We 
were I5 miles 
from Galena around the river, yet only 
four miles from Galena in a straight line. 
We had floated, when we were not flying 
over the riffles, all the afternoon. About 
daylight we lifted our trot-line and se- 
cured a 5-pound channel catfish which 
we had for dinner that day at the mouth 
of Flat Creek. We had also lured some 
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fine small-mouthed bass to their captivity 
that day, and hence we had a choice of 
the finest fish in the world. We also 
added another luxury to our larder that 
day, in the shape of some 50-pound 
water-melons, fresh from the patch. Late 
in the afternoon we floated silently by 
Virgin Bluffs, a precipitous mountain 700 
feet high—a most striking and pictur- 
esque scene. That night, while the rest 
of our party lazily sat around the camp- 
fire, singing to the tinkling accompani- 
ment of a mandolin, by the gleam of our 
lantern, at the mouth of a bayou nearby, 
we caught a lot of “yaller’” cats that 
would weigh about a pound apiece, and 
so had fish for breakfast. 

The third day out we passed Crane 
Island, where we devoured a melon and 
had our picture taken on a big sycamore 
log. Then Devil’s Elbow and Hitch 
Rock—stopping at Cole’s Camp for din- 
ner. In the afternoon we viewed Aunt 
Viney’s Bluff, Barn Carr’s Spring, found 
some apples, caught some fine frogs for 
supper and camped over-night at Ed- 
ward’s Bend. After supper by the merest 
chance—while playing at fishing with a 
red-feather fly—this scribe caught a fine 
5-pound bass. It was all so sudden and 
unanticipated that he nearly lost his rod 
in the scrimmage. 

The fourth day out we passed Oswald's 
Spring, Jackson Hollow and took dinner 
on top of a huge pile of railroad ties. 
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This was Sunday. In the afternoon we 
gazed upon Old Bald Joe, as we floated 
around the great American Bend, and a 
splendid scene it was, and camped on the 
beautiful bar opposite Mill Creek Springs. 

On the morning of the fifth day the 
cook announced that the light bread was 
out and he would have to make corn- 
meal pone; and after we had all bragged 
on his corn-pone and eaten heartily for 
several meals one of the girls thought- 
lessly looked into the meal-sack and 
found it alive with bugs, and dumped it 
into the beautiful White River. So we 
had to eat potatoes with our meat and 
fish after that, until we arrived at Bran- 
son. That day we saw Cedar Bluff, 
White Rock Bluff, Indian Creek ; stopped 
at the famous mussel beds and had big 
“‘craw-dads”’ for supper, this latter being 
a rare and delicious luxury, equal to any 
lobster ever taken from the deeps. Just 
before we arrived at Branson near Hollis- 
ter, we passed the beautiful Maine Club 
House, the Lookout only being visible 
from the water. We had dinner at a 
Branson hotel; took the 3:30 p. m. train 
for Carthage, and went to bed at home 
in Butler before midnight. 

A few months later, as this is written, 
it seems like a summer dream. But I 
assure the reader that it was a pleasing 
reality; and I have really cut the story 
far too short, in fear of the editor’s blue 
pencil. 


THE SANG DIGGER. 


By 8. B. HACKLEY. 


66 A ND you don’t tell me sang hain’t 

no special good fer medicine? 

And hit’s jest because them 
heathen Chinee think hit’s a cure-all that 
thar’s sale fer hit? Laws! I ‘lowed a 
head sight o’ good medicine was made 
outen hit—hit brengs so much a pound! 
I’ve follered sanging ever sence I was a 
child, but hit’s new to me that we’re jest 
a-makin’ offen a lot o’ ignerent old fools, 





when we're a-sellin’ sang.” And the 
old mountain woman who lives forty 
miles from a railroad gapes at the one 
from the outer world who tells her of the 
four hundred millions of yellow heathen 
who believe ginseng to be a panacea for 
all their ills. 

Sang, in the mountain places remote 
from the rail, is a synonym for spending 
money. The corn crop, the sweet pota- 
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toes, the sheep’s wool, the pigs, moon- 
shine, and so forth, are depended on for 
a livelihood, but sang digging is an im- 
portant side issue. The  store-keeper 
(and there is one of him usually in every 
six miles radius) is the general receiver 
of the ginseng, although an occasional 
traveling vender of “ pop” gathers it up 
in his travels through the counties that 
know no railways. 

The price paid the digger for a pound 
of the ginseng roots may reach as high 
as $8.00, though $5.00 is the usual price. 
From early May until mid-October, or 


plants in a place, but occasionally a single 
plant will be found remote from any 


others, where a lonely seed has found 
lodgement. The berries do not appear 
on the plants until they are of good size. 
Three and four-pronged plants seldom 
have berries. The berry-bearing plants 
have generally five-pronged roots ; hence 
are most eagerly dug. 

The work of sang digging is, like the 
digging of the Panama Canal, strenuous. 
In its arduousness, akin to crop-raising, 
where the hills are so steep that one only 
sees the sky in wedge-shaped patches. 











DOWN ON THE JAMES RIVER.—Dinner at the Mouth o: Flat Creek. 





from the time of sprouting to leaf fall, 
is the digging season. May and June 
(before the weeds get high in the woods 
to hide the low-growing ginseng) are 
the best months for digging it, and late 
autumn (after the yellowing of the gin- 
seng plant’s leaves, when it is difficult to 
distinguish them from the falling tree 
leaves) is the worst time of the ginseng 
season. It is under the white walnut 
trees, say the experienced sang diggers, 
that ginseng is most likely to be found— 
sometimes in big plots, twenty or more 


Over these hills, carrying the sang hoe 
and a sack or a basket to hold the roots, 
one must go—pushing through tangles of 
green briars, ivy bushes and laurel, ham- 
pered by the fact that the feet must be 
dug into the soil to secure a foothold. 
Up and on, through the woods, past 
great boulders and rock cliffs, in whose 
recesses live the serpents of the hills— 
tramping through loose sandstones that 
wear the heavy leather shoes like grind- 
stones, startling the birds or a half-dozen 
long legged sheep, pasturing around the 
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cliffs—sheep that run like wild chamois 
at sight of the sang digger. 

In the mid-summer, going through 
knee-deep tangles of ferns and shoulder- 
deep “ horse-weeds,” with the perspiration 
streaming from gnat-stung, heated faces ; 
in autumn, caught in the smoky forest, 
running from the fire of the fallen leaves, 
set carelessly, miles away, by some sur- 
veying party—up hill and down valley— 
all day until the going down of the sun, 
if one would make a success. He who 
is hunting an easy job never takes a sang 
hoe in his hand. There’s danger attend- 
ing the ginseng digging, too. 

“Yes,” says the old sanger (who 
“hain’t no ways able to foller sangin’ no 
more”), “ thar’s p’int-blank danger from 
the reeptiles. The rattler, though, he’ll 
speak and warn ye, onless you happen to 
step on him, er put your hand on him 
‘thout him a-seein’ you, and ‘long in the 
spring, when he’s a-sheddin’ and can’t 
see, he’s a-striking at ev’ry sound. My 
Sim, when he went sanging onct—he wuz 
jest a little feller and barefoot—wuz a- 
goin’ down-hill, a-looking up at a wood- 
pecker makin’ a hole in a dead pine, and 
he stepped plumb in the middle of a 
coiled-up rattler. Hit never bit him— 
no! Sim never give hit time. His feet 
wuz hittin’ air too fast! He ‘lows they 
never teched ground the quarter o’ a mile 
between that rattler and the foot o’ the 
mountain. But folks does git bit. Thar’s 
Octavy Badgett. She went out sangin’ 
in May, barefoot, and stepped on a big 
old rattler. Hit shore bit her. But she 
killed hit with her hoe, hung hit acrost 
a stick, and struck fer home, a-totin’ hit 
that a way. Hit wuz so heavy she could 
scurcely carry hit, but she managed to 
git thar with hit. She wuzn’t in her right 
senses when she got thar, though, and 
she wuz a-vomitin’ blood ever’ minute er 
so. The Doctor thought she’d die—the 
poison o’ the rattler bein’ wust in the 
spring. She got over hit, though, but 
ever’ year her foot swells up and she has 
a sick spell jest at the time she wuz bit. 
Curious—hain’t hit? The rattler’s turri- 
ble pizon; but the copperhead’s the more 
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dangerous snake, sangin’ er anywhar else. 
He don’t give no warnin’—not Mr. Cop- 
perhead! He jest lays still like a stick— 
‘pears to lay in wait fer people—and bites 
sly and quick. Folks here uses turpentine 
when they’re bit. Jest hold a wide mouth 
bottle o’ hit on the bit place, and the 
pizon’ll come out and turn the turpentine 
right green. No; I never heerd tell 0’ a 
copperhead’s bite a-killin’,but hit makesa 
body awful sick, and sometimes they 
hain’t no account fer months.” 

To be a successful sang digger, one 
must be a close observer, quick and per- 
severing, and the art of the digger is im- 
proved by practice. 

“ Some folks is naturally more gifted at 
sangin’ than others,’ says the agéd 
Madam who “ follered sangin’” from 
childhood. “ Thar’s Noah Braisley, he’s 
the head sang digger that ever wuz. I 
reckon! Hit wuz a slack week with him 
last week at his reg’lar trade—cyarpen- 
terin’.. So he went sangin’ five days, 
and, ef you’ll believe me, he made eight 


dollars! Said he couldn’t ’a done no 
better at the cyarpenterin’! My Sim 
went with him, but Sim jest goes 


through the woods with his head h’isted 
—a-steppin’ over sang! Sim says ever’ 
time Noah sees a bunch o’ hit, he says: 
‘Howdy do, Sir? ye, I 
thought I’d find ye atter a while!’ Pow- 
erful blasphemious, Noah is. Looks like 
he wouldn’t be ‘lowed to find no sang— 
but he shore finds hit!” 

The grown girls and the elderly 
women are generally the real experts at 
sang digging ; for where there is no mar- 
ket for eggs, chickens and butter the 
trade in sang is a godsend to the women. 

“T dunno what I’d do if twuzn’t fer 
the sangin’,” says the mother of nine 
little girls—a woman who works all 
summer in the corn crop, and, after the 
“fodder-pulling ” in the fall, spends days 
sanging. “I wouldn’t have nothin’ to 
git me and the chillern clothes and thengs 
with, ef hit wuzn’t fer sang. I sanged 
five piece o’ days this last week and got 
$5.60 cents’ worth. Wuzn’t that doing 
extry?” 
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Among the mountain women there is 
generally one in a neighborhood who will 
not take upon herself the work of sang- 
ing, much as she would like the pro- 
ceeds, and she it is who maligns the sang 
diggers. “Look at Idy!” she exclaims 
(speaking of the mother of nine), “ after 
all her hard work, indoor and out, all the 
year and ever’ year, out a-sangin’ to git 
clothes! Half the time she’s so wore 
out, she goes about with her eyes half 
shet, and she’s all the time gaunt as an 
old hoss in spreng! She thenks her 


some 0’ her insides some way, I reckon— 
poor theng! And what thanks does a 
woman git fer killin’ herself that-a 
way? A man don’t hardly let his wife’s 
tracks get away before he is married 
again, generally! Thar’s Emmeline Bad- 
gett (my sister-in-law), she’s jest as bad 
as Idy and worse! She’s been a-dressin’ 
her family fer years offen sang—been 
one the big sang hunters! And what 
sort o’ a house does she keep? She’s one 
o’ them that’ll drap ever’ theng about the 
house and go a-sangin’ whenever the 














DOWN ON THE JAMES RIVER.——Landed at a Spring. 





strength’ll hold out to be as lasty as 
whang shoe strings, I reckon—but she’ll 
find out she’s a broke-down old woman 
before her time. Sangin’ to git clothes! 
A-sayin’ she don’t feel like the clothes are 
her’n onless she gits ’em with her own 
money ! 

“Thar’s Aleck Moffett’s wife killed 
herself sangin’—so cravenly anxious to 
make somethin’! She sanged all last 
summer, and come down to die in No- 
vember. Pullin’ over them hills broke 


notion strikes her. Leave the houses 
onswept, and the deeshes onwasht, and 
the clothes mebbe in the suds—whar 
they'll stay till they’re in a plumb green 
foam! She'll stay all day—as perse- 
verin’ atter a bunch o’ sang as a hawk 
atter a young rooster—and come back at 
sundown, all o’ a muck o’ sweat, her 
face as red as hell fire, and her feet one 
solid blister, and drap in the bed— 
a-layin’ jest as she come out o’ hit, plumb 
wore out! I allus will beliew® sangin’ 
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wuz what give her and the gals all the 
fever, summer before last. And their 
sang didn’t balance the doctor bills!” 

It is only a question of time when the 
wild ginseng will become too scarce for 
profitable digging, so closely is it hunted 
out by the mountain folk. So esteemed 
is it for its value, that, whatever a man’s 
business or hurry, he never passes a 
bunch. 

The mountain sheep-buyer, out gather- 
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ing a car-load of sheep, catches sight of 
a bunch of yellow leaves down a ravine. 
“Look thar, Hardin,” he calls to his 
partner. “ Don’t miss that head bunch o’ 
sang!” Hardin dismounts, and _ the 
speaker watches him climb down in the 
ditch—in his interest careless as to what 
becomes of the hardly herded sheep. 

“Nothin’ but a bunch o’ hickory!” 
And an old wether and six wild ewes 
making straight up the hill and nearly 
out of sight! 


THE KING OF THE BEECH RIDGE. 


Being a True Account of Sport in the Vermont Hills. 


By W. DUSTIN WHITE. 


(See Frontispiece— page 2096.) 


AKE the west road from the little 

village of Ryegate; follow it about 

a quarter of a mile to Thompson’s 
pasture road; follow that straight north 
for about the same distance; climb a 
stone wall; cross a smooth pasture lot 
and you are on the south end of Beech 
Ridge. The ridge runs straight north 
and south. On the south end it begins 
at the top of a steep slope running up 
from the hay fields. The nearly level 
top is three-fourths of a mile long by 
half a mile wide. From the north end 
a long, gentle slope runs down into the 
Creamery Brook Valley. Located on the 
top and extending down on the eastern 
slope are four woodlots, separated from 
each other by a gigantic cross of pasture 
land. The width of this cross varies 
from ten to twenty rods. The name, 
Beech Ridge, gives the impression of 
much beech timber but the ridge was 
named for the timber on the first lot you 
come to as you go up from the little vil- 
lage. Aside from the thick wall of fir 
and hemlock on the north and west sides, 
the trees of this lot are almost entirely 
beech. On the southwest lot there is a 
mixture of white and yellow birch and 
balsam. The northeast lot is much the 
same, but in the northwest lot we find 


gigantic hardwoods—gnarled and twisted 
old maples, big sturdy oaks and occa- 
sionally a dogwood or brown ash. Sev- 
eral native apple trees are scattered about 
over the clearings and these bear each 
year a small quantity of fruit. 

About the centre of the northwest lot 
is a little spring, whose ice-cold waters 
bubble up from the brown leaf mold and 
trickle away among the huge trees. All 
summer long, whatever the weather, the 
little spring has the same musical tinkle 
—an invitation to all passers-by, whether 
bird or beast or man, to come and drink 
at the fountain. At the time with which 
this story deals wild life in all its forms 
abounded on the ridge. The great variety 
of trees gave food and refuge to all 
kinds of birds, from the tiny humming 
bird that built its nest in a wild-rose bush 
in a fence corner to the big hawks that 
had theirs in a tall maple on the north- 
west lot. There was a den of foxes on 
a dry knoll near Gebbie’s Swamp and 
they came often to hunt for mice in the 
open strips. There were squirrels of all 
kinds, and also two or three wood- 
chucks, a family of skunks and a pair of 
porcupines that wandered the woods in 
idle indifference, without a fear and ap- 
parently without a purpose. But for one 
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person at least—a certain youth of the 
little village—the real charm of the ridge 
lay in its partridges. 

In each of the four lots a brood of par- 
tridges was reared every summer. Find- 
ing good food, they grew rapidly and it 
was generally admitted by old hunters 
that Beech Ridge partridges were larger, 
stronger fliers and more cunning than 
others in the vicinity. But right there on 
the ridge, outshining all these fine birds 
in size, in beauty and swiftness of flight, 
was old Thunder Wings— Monarch of 
the Ridge and King of all the Birds. He 
roamed at pleasure over all four lots; 
made love to all the female birds; fought 
and conquered each and every rival that 
ventured on the ridge and often extended 
his own range down into the little valley 
by the Creamery Brook, using an old log 
near the Line Pool as a drumming stand 
where he would call for new mates and 
challenge all rivals. No one knew his 
age but it had been nearly three years 
since he began to create more than ordi- 
nary interest. 

The Youth had a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Beech Ridge par- 
tridges than any other boy in the village. 
Long before he had reached the school- 
boy age a childish love for adventure had 
led him far up on the ridge. forbidden 
ground though it was. Here he saw his 
first partridge and got an awful scare 
when it rose with a roar of wings. From 
that time on his trips were extended far- 
ther and farther and when he had reached 
the age of six years he was perfectly at 
home anywhere on the ridge. He grew 
familiar with the habits of all the birds 
and wild animals as well as the par- 
tridges. On his 12th birthday he re- 
ceived as a present a little Stevens rifle, 
and, after the practice he got on wood- 
chucks, was able to bag a partridge on 
the first day of the open season; then 
the partridges on the ridge were more 
interesting than ever. He soon acquired 
a high degree of skill in stalking the 
birds, growing fonder and fonder of the 
sport as the season advanced, and, I 


grieve to say it, more and more discon- 
tented at being shut up in a stuffy school- 
house. On two or three occasions when 
the autumn woods were most enticing 
and school duties most trying, the Youth 
watched his chance at the noon hour, 
and, just when the bell rang and all the 
other children were looking toward the 
schoolhouse, he would slip over the wall 
back of the yard and make a long circle 
behind trees and fences to the house, 
where he would get the little rifle and 
soon afterwards be on Beech Ridge. 

Soon after the school days were over 
he bought a bird dog—a small black fel- 
low of the spaniel type, though his breed- 
ing could not be registered. The dog 
proved an excellent hunter as well as a 
most desirable companion and the Youth 
spent more time than ever in the woods. 
The dog would tree the birds and hold 
their attention, while he would creep near 
and pick off their heads with the rifle. 
While the hunting was by no means con- 
fined to Beech Ridge, he usually went 
over it in reaching other grounds, and, 
just to get into practice, he would com- 
mand the dog to hunt ’em up and al- 
most always succeeded in securing two 
or three birds before he had reached the 
farther side. 

When he was about 17, he first dis- 
covered old Thunder Wings. It was in 
this way. After it had been repeated 
several times, the Youth noticed that 
Skip would occasionally tree a bird which 
would not sit still until he could get 
within range. When the bird flew, the dog 
would follow and soon tree him again, 
but the bird would sit no better, and, 
sooner or later, would fly in among a 
covey of younger birds and thus divert 
the dog’s attention. The Youth was not 
accustomed to being outwitted by par- 
tridges but there was little he could do 
to better conditions, for the dog worked 
admirably, treeing the bird again and 
again and barking furiously each time. 
Of course he could not be expected to 
single him out of a large covey. 

That was all the acquaintance the 
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Youth could make with the wily old bird 
that fall, but from the fact that he was 
the only male partridge over a year old 
on the ridge and from the splendid tac- 
tics he had used in outwitting dog and 
hunter, he gave him the title, King of 
the Beech Ridge. The boy thought of 
the big bird often during the long win- 
ter and made several trips over the ridge. 
Though he saw several partridges each 
time, he was not sure that any of them 
was the king; but when the balmy 
month of April came around with its 
swelling buds and blooming flowers, a 
certain unmistakable sound—a long, loud 
drum-beat—rolled down from the ridge 
and the Youth knew that old Thunder 
Wings was still king of the woodland 
swales. 

One morning in early May he had 
arisen very early and tramped away up 
the Creamery Brook to have a try for 
old Bright Spots, the big trout of the 
Line Pool. The sky was covered with 
clouds when he started, but the rising 
sun drove them all away, and, as the big 
trout showed no inclination to bite, he 
went up into the northwest lot and seated 
himself by the little spring near its centre, 
to watch the bird life that ebbed and 
flowed as continually at the little fountain 
as the tiny stream of water that trickled 
away among the trees. Birds of all kinds 
heard the welcome invitation and paused 
to sip a moment of the delicious liquid. 
To get a good insight into many bird 
ways, all one had to do was to sit per- 
fectly motionless. Ere long a gorgeous 
scarlet tanager dropped slowly to the 
ground and drank long of the bubbling 
fluid. The Youth was delighted to see 
this bird, which is somewhat rare in that 
locality, and was watching it with intense 
interest, when a slight noise fell upon 
his ear. Turning his head slowly, very 
slowly (for a great secret of remaining 
unobserved in the presence of wild creat- 
ures is to make all movements with mod- 
eration), he saw, on a partly decayed log 
not ten paces distant, a big partridge 
strutting up and down. Though it was 
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the first good look the Youth had had at 
him, he knew in an instant that it was old 
Thunder Wings. As he strutted up and 
down the log he displayed himself to the 
very best advantage. His crest was more 
than usually prominent; his ruffs, which 
he raised and lowered with his wings, 
were a dark brown in color and as they 
glistened in the clear sunlight looked a 
rich deep red. After walking up and 
down several times—raising and lower- 
ing his wings; pausing often to listen 
intently; turning his head slowly from 
side to side and displaying first one and 
then the other beautiful golden brown 
eye—he stopped about the middle of the 
log, and, stretching himself to full height, 
began to beat his wings faster and faster, 
until all was a blurr of whirling feathers 
that no eye could follow. When he had 
finished drumming he strutted once 
more; then repeated the drum-beat and 
flew away toward the southeast lot. 
3eing his first good view, the Youth was 
surprised at the magnificent size of the 
bird, and then and there resolved to 
outwit him, if it took the next ten years. 

Of course, there was nothing to be 
done until the open season, but after the 
above episode the Youth always went 
over Beech Ridge when he went to fish 
at the Line Pool. The next time he saw 
old Thunder Wings was nearly a month 
later on the old drumming log by the 
pool. Again he saw him in the northeast 
lot, sitting perfectly still at the foot of a 
large hemlock where his colors blended 
so well with the decayed leaves that it 
was only by accident that he saw him 
at all. 

As was his custom, the Youth was on 
Beech Ridge bright and early on the 
morning of September 15, with the faith- 
ful Skip at heel. Old Thunder Wings 
seemed to know that men were more 
dangerous in the fall than at other times 
and accordingly made himself scarce, but 
it had been a good season for partridges 
and the woods were full of the young 
birds. In the course of two hours the 
Youth had three fine plump birds stowed 
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away in the big pocket of his hunting 
coat. These were all he cared for; so he 
purposely missed the others which the 
dog treed, in the hope that he would tree 
old Thunder Wings. Toward noon a 
bird was put up which flew before he 
was within range, and, although he did 
not see it, he was sure from the roar of 
its wings that it was no other than the 
king. The dog was commanded to follow 
and soon treed him again but he would 
not sit until a shot could be made. The 
dog followed, however, and soon put 
him up again, but for the third time the 
old bird flew before the gunner came 
within range, and again Skip took up the 
trail. The old bird soon tired of the 
game, however, and flew in among some 
younger birds where the trail was lost. 
It was useless trying to get that bird 
with a dog, the Youth decided; for a dog, 
however good hunter he might be, could 
not distinguish one partridge from an- 
other. Thunder Wings also had a way, 
when hard pressed, of getting some of 
the younger birds between himself and 
the dog. A selfish old tyrant, he aimed 
to keep his own hide whole, even if some 
of his progeny were sacrificed. When 
the season opened the young birds were 
hardly wild enough to furnish good sport. 
When the dog first appeared they would 
run along the ground a little way; then 
fly into a low tree. There they would 
stay, walking back and forth, looking 
him over inquisitively and wondering no 
doubt what kind of a fox he was—all 
black like a crow. When a man crawled 
near and shot these birds, it was but 
little in the way of sport; so the Youth 
took to leaving the dog at ‘home and 
sought to outwit old Thunder Wings by 
still-hunting. By so doing he got an 
insight into many phases of partridge 
life that had heretofore remained ob- 
scure. Of course, after so much hunting, 
he had acquired the habit of passing 
silently through the woods and of watch- 
ing all wild animals whenever an oppor- 
tunity offered. To be better able to out- 
wit old Thunder Wings, he took to 
watching these voung birds and studying 


their habits. A partridge is often in- 
quisitive, especially a young bird. The 
Youth, coming upon a flock in any of 
the four lots, would drop to his knees 
and wait quietly. At first the birds would 
Whit, whit, whit ! suspiciously and glide 
away, dodging and looking back. In 
a few moments not a bird would be in 
sight; then there would be an inquisitive 
Kwit ! which would draw his attention 
to a grouse at the foot of a large beech. 
He had looked at that spot several times 
but took the bird for a part of a root. 
Soon another bird would cluck, then 
another, and in a moment more every 
partridge would be visible. The queerest 
thing about it was that they had been in 
plain sight all the time but they would 
confuse the Youth by their halting and 
dodging and when his gaze was not upon 
them they would squat, motionless, and 
their coloring hid them effectively. But 
old Thunder Wings was never seen in 
these ways. Often, when the Youth was 
approaching one of his favorite feeding 
places, he would hear the well-known 
roar of wings and know that the king 
had heard him coming. 

At the north end of the southeast lot, 
hidden away among the fringe of ever- 
greens, was a little tree that bore small 
sweet apples, of which grouse are very 
fond. It was one of their favorite feed- 
ing places, and, as the Youth had often 
started old Thunder Wings from the vi- 
cinity, he went to it on his first day with- 
out the dog. Circling the lot, he ap- 
proached it from the north, and as he 
peered over a ledge just below, he saw 
a bird that he recognized at once as the 
king. The little rifle swung up to his 
shoulder, but old Thunder Wings was 
not to be caught napping, and, before 
the sights could be brought in line, had 
started on a swift run that soon took 
him behind a big beech, where he arose 
and thundered away through the woods 
—a tree trunk always between him and 
the Youth. It was no use to follow, as 
the bird, now on the alert, would be 
startled by the slightest sound of ap- 
proach. 
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One morning long before daylight the 
boy went again to the little apple tree on 
the southeast lot and hid himself in the 
bushes nearby. Shortly after daylight a 
flock of partridges passed quite close to 
him and began pecking at the apples, but 
the king was not among them. Soon 
they moved away and he could trace 
their wanderings from the Cluck! cluck! 
cluck! of the leader away out over the 
knoll. After they had been gone some 
time, a brushing of wing tips on some 
branches close at hand told of a bird 
flying in. Next he could hear the Pat! 
pat! pat! of approaching feet and in 
another moment he appeared—the king 
in all his glory. Whether it was some 
unknown sixth sense—some subtle mes- 
sage of the woods or his own hard- 
earned wisdom that made him do it—the 
Youth could never tell; but the big bird 
stopped as soon as he came in sight, 
fastened his eye directly on the boy for 
one short second, and was away before 
a move could be made with the rifle. 

A few days later the Youth again hid 
by the wild apple tree. This time the 
king ‘did not appear at all, but as the 
Youth knew of no better place to go he 
returned the next day and again the 
next—always keeping the rifle on his 
knees and pointed in the direction of the 
tree. He thought he watched as closely 
as possible, but was startled suddenly to 
hear the king burst up within three rods 
of his hiding. He had come in silently, 
and, seeing the Youth, had made haste 
to get away, sending back a roar that 
could mean only one thing—derision. 

Toward the last of November—the 
season closing on December 1—there 
came a light trailing snow and the Youth 
spent the whole of three days on the 
ridge; but the best he could do was to 
locate some of Thunder Wings’ feed- 
ing places. There was no use following 
his trail, for he was too much on the 
alert and always roosted too high. The 
Youth drove his father’s big roan log- 
ging team that winter and a road was 
cut over the ridge to a lumber lot be- 
yond, from which he was hauling logs 
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to the mill. Several times during the 
winter, after a big fall of snow, part- 
ridges would be started from under the 
warm blanket of snow, where they had 
burrowed their way the night before. 
They did not usually fly until the horses’ 
noses were almost over them and would 
fill their faces with a blinding flurry of 
snow as they arose. When it was the 
king (as it was on more than one occa- 
sion) that was started in this way, the 
Youth always knew it, for he went away 
with the same thunderous roar of wings 
that marked his summer flights. There 
would be just one fleeting glimpse of 
him as he rose, all covered with snow; 
then one of his wing-tips would strike a 
heavily loaded branch, letting down a 
cloud of snow to hide him. 

Another year rolled around. Another 
open season came with the first frosts. 
Several times during the summer the 
Youth had heard cold Thunder Wings 
and had arranged his affairs to enable 
him to spend the whole of the first week 
of the open season on the ridge and in 
that week he hoped to get the big par- 
tridge. He now had a much better 
knowledge of his feeding grounds and 
thought his best way was to construct 
a blind and watch from it until he 
should appear. The blind was built dur- 
ing the first week of September in the 
southwest lot, where the underbrush was 
thickest and in sight of the only place 
where Thunder Wings was known to 
feed on beech-nuts. He doubtless ate 
them there on account of the thickness 
of the underbrush and the safety from 
pursuers. The blind was made to look 
as much like the surrounding woods as 
possible and when completed it had the 
appearance of a small brush pile, but 
there was ample room underneath for 
the Youth and an opening in front for 
the muzzle of the little rifle. He rea- 
soned that at first this would cause some 
suspicions but they would gradually wear 
away and by the 15th the king would 
treat the blind exactly as he would any 
brush pile. He was sure also that some 
time during the week the big bird would 
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‘ come here and it would be only a matter 


of patience in waiting. The wait, how- 
ever, was much shorter than he had 
anticipated. 

About an hour before daylight on the 
morning of the 15th the Youth made his 
way through the dark woods to the blind 
and crawled inside to wait. It was that 
darkest time, just before dawn, and 
everything was quiet, except the little 
white-throated sparrow of the hemlock 
thicket. He had awakened at the sound 
of his approach and sang out clear and 
sweet several times; then quieted down 
and nothing more was heard until the 


’ first light of dawn appeared in the east. 


What a change that light made in the 
still woods! From their roosting places 
the birds were heard in suppressed twit- 
ters that grew louder and louder as they 
went about their morning duties. A 
grey squirrel soon appeared in a big 
beech ; a fox barked away off to the north, 
and a chipmunk scampered across his 
outstretched feet. He had brought along 
a book to help while away the idle hours, 
but it lay unopened at his elbow, for 
there were many things just outside 
those walls of brush far more interest- 
ing than anything that finds its way into 


print. The song of the white-throated - 


sparrow and the notes of the hermit 
thrush made a charming duet. He trans- 
lated their notes into words and the 
morning was passing swiftly. 

Just a few minutes after sunrise, he 
noticed a partridge fly into the little 
opening in front and stop on an old log 
near the right-hand side. Moving a lit- 
tle, so as to get a better view, he was sur- 
prised to see that it was old Thunder 
Wings. Slowly the little rifle swung 
around until the ivory bead was fair on 
one eye; a finger curled around -the trig- 
ger; a sharp crack rang through the 
woods and the big bird pitched forward 
in a death struggle. The Youth was out 
in an instant. At first he experienced a 
great thrill of exultation. He had at last 
outwitted the noble old grouse that for 
years had defied all other hunters. He 
pictured himself displaying the big bird 


to these hunters and the glory he would 
receive. But as the bird ceased its strug- 
gles and lay still on the leaves, he could 
not help comparing this crumpled, life- 
less mass of feathers to the splendid bird 
that had furnished him with so much 
sport. As he stooped to pick him up, 
there was a last spasmodic wing-beat 
and the Youth stepped back, half wishing 
the bird would come back to life and fly 
away. Taking him in his hands, he 
began to smoothe the rumpled feathers. 
What a beautiful bird he was! how per- 
fectly his colors blended with the dead 
leaves or the big beech boll! There 
were the big ruffs he had so much ad- 
mired; the strong wings that had borne 
him on many a thunderous flight or sent 
the drum call rolling out through the 
dusky woods. Many a memory came 
back as he sat there stroking the feathers 
tenderly. 

At the report of the rifle a deathly still- - 
ness had settled over the woods but it 
soon wore away. First a squirrel chat- 
tered; then the white-throated sparrow 
struck up his song, followed by the her- 
mit thrush. Again the Youth translated 
these songs into words but this time they 
were not so pleasant. White-throat’s long 
notes seemed to be: “ He is gone, gone, 
gone!” then he would repeat it, sadder 
than before: “ He is gone, gone, gone! ”’ 
The thrush’s notes were more in the form 
of a condemnation: “Criminal! Oh, 
criminal!’ And the Youth seemed 
strangely out of place in that little se- 
questered Eden where he had spent so 
many happy hours. 

Taking the dead bird, he made his way 
out through the woods and down toward 
the little village. When half-way down 
the slope, he paused and looked back. 
What was left for him now on the ridge? 
He would have gladly given up all the 
triumph and the glory if he could have 
restored the king to life and his rightful 
throne. But he could not. And as he 
was too badly mangled for a taxidermist, 
he is now forgotten by all save that one 
Youth, in whose memory he will always © 
remain the King of the Beech Ridge. 








BACK TO THE OLD TRAILS. 


Being a Continuation of ‘Fifty Years of Woods Life. 


By TREDWAY H. ELLIOTT.* 


CHAPTER XVI.—In Which I Pose as a Carpenter. 


HERE was 
7 considerable 

house _ build- 
ing going on at 
Bullhead’s ranch 
for three or four 
days after the fire. 
That first night, be- 
tween midnight and 
dawn, three teams 
cameback from the 
mills with framing 
timber and inch lumber. J had made 
out a rough bill of what we would 
require, and this initial batch of mate- 
rial put us in shape to commence work 
directly after breakfast. This meal, 
like our supper, was cooked on a chunk 
fire in the yard and eaten standing; but 
before dinner came around I had knocked 
together a table and some benches, and 
we could thus discuss our food with a 
little more comfort. Had we intended 
replacing Bullhead’s loss with new log 
cabins it is probable that the old Choctaw 
could have superintended every part of 
the work. But building with lumber was 
something beyond his experience, and I 
couldn't well refuse when he asked me 
to plan and oversee the task. There were 
to be two “ box ” houses, 16 by 24 feet in 
size. Most of my Western and Southern 
readers know that a box house has no 
side studding—except at the doors and 
windows, where there must be support 
for the casings—and rarely corner-posts. 
The boards—and the wider they are the 
quicker the work—are nailed upright 
from sill to plate, and the cracks between 
them covered with 1 by 4-inch battens. 








Sometimes the walls are stiffened a bit 
by running a 1 by 6-inch girder around 
the inside about four feet above the floor. 
Such a house answers well enough in a 
warm climate, and can be made comfort- 
able in winter (except in the extreme 
North) by lining it with sheathing paper. 

silly and Boy had gotten busy with a 
crosscut saw the evening before provid- 
ing blocks for the underpinning. These 
they cut from a post oak tree some 
eighteen inches through at the stump. 
The blocks were two feet long, and 
twenty of them were required—four for 
each side and three for each end. | 
shortened the foundation work by mak- 
ing box sills, spiking a 2 by 6-inch piece 
on edge upon the outer edge of a 2 by 8- 
inch, which permitted cutting the 2 by 6- 
inch sleepers the correct length and drop- 


ping them into place without mortising 
with a four-inch hold to rest on and 


plenty of chance to spike them solidly. 
Mortising weakens the sleeper, and the 
other way most commonly employed— 
that is, tie-nailing them on top of the sills 
—is hardly more satisfactory. We sawed 
the foundation material to length with a 
crosscut—Billy and | running the tape- 
line—as fast as four men could spike it 
together. By noon the foundations of 
both houses were laid and leveled. Next 
the crosscut men were put to work on 
the boxing boards, saving time in meas- 
uring by stacking a dozen boards to- 
gether, and cutting those for the sides ten 
feet long. Twelve feet would have been 
a better length, but Bullhead objected to 
high ceilings. The plates were 2 by 4 
scantlings, and the joists tying them 


* This singularly interesting biography, from the pen of a seasoned trapper and hunter, began in 


the November, 1910, issue of Sports AFIELD. 
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across to each other were of the same di- 
mensions and spaced four feet apart, 
since two-story houses do not appeal to 
Choctaw ideas, and a greater weight than 
that of a lot of rubbish would never be 
imposed on the loosely-lain loft floor. So 
far the work was pushed at a lively rate. 
Night found both houses boxed up to the 
“ square,” and the end rafters cut, placed 
and tied securely by a few of the gable 
boards. Next day more men volunteered 
their assistance, and, with an ample sup- 
ply of material now on hand, I organized 
two gangs and directed them by turns, 
some laying the floors, others finishing 
the gables and tacking on battens, with 
two of the most capable men cutting raft- 
ers and spiking them in pairs on the 
plates. Billy surprised me with his help- 
fulness, for it seems that attention to 
mechanical training is a part of modern 
educational methods. He proved handier 
than any of the Indians in the use of 
tools, and I put him to tacking together 
door and window casings. It was but 
natural that he should make a rather 
rough job of it, but at any rate the little 
trimming of dressed lumber looked well 
on the rough. Boy helped him as much 
as he might, and the eldest girl managed 
to stand around in the way most of the 
time, zealous to hand him saw or ham- 
mer as required, and sometimes going so 
far as to drive a nail while Billy forced 
the warped, refractory boards to their 
place. Before the day was half over this 
independent gang of house finishers could 
show three mashed thumbs and a half- 
dozen “ barked” knuckles; but the work 
was going forward briskly and they were 
as happy as children ever get to be— 
which is saying a lot. 

The third day saw eight men busy at 
shingling, while I helped Billy hang doors 
and fit the window sashes. That after- 
noon, too, we got the stoves I had per- 
suaded Bullhead to order—a good-sized 
range for the kitchen and a box heater 
for the other house, big enough to burn 
two-foot wood. We ran the pipes up 
through the roof, put big fires of sea- 
soned pine odds and ends in both stoves, 


and Bullhead’s shivering family took pos- 
session of the almost completed houses. 
Considering the awkwardness of un- 
skilled workmen, and my own blundering 
methods as foreman, we had made rather 
a short job of it. 

The neighbors scattered to their re- 
spective homes, neither asking thanks nor 
receiving them; but Billy and I worked 
on for another day. There was but little 
left to do to render the houses comfort- 
ably tenantable, but I kuew that Bullhead 
would never strike another tap if I left 
the finishing in his hands. Indians are 
not excessively fond of work, especially 
when the task is putting extra touches on 
a shelter which already serves to keep out 
the wind and rain. The first warmth 
from the new stove suggested to Bull- 
head that heat was wasted if not enjoyed. 
A bench and a pipe were the only needful 
essentials to perfect happiness, and these 
were ready at hand. Perhaps the occa- 
sion demanded considering in detail and 
at length. Only once in a lifetime can an 
Indian depart so far from tribal tradi- 
tions as to accept as his own a white 
man’s stove in a white man’s house. So 
it is that every calamity which befalls our 
aborigines drives them farther within the 
pales of civilization. 

Even a box house must have some sort 
of a cornice, to stop the openings be- 
tween rafter-ends. With the boys’ help 
I completed this job in a day, working 
the last few hours in a driving snow, 
which continued falling heavily until the 
following forenoon. Kept indoors by the 
weather, I decided to patch up a pantry 
and some corner cupboards with plenty 
of shelves, greatly to the delight of Mrs. 
Bullhead, who in her many years of 
housekeeping had never known the bless- 
ing of such conveniences. It occurred to 
me when they were about completed that 
the day was Sunday; but Billy and Boy 
had already slipped out for a little hunt 
in the snow, which was now six or seven 
inches deep, and recalling them was out 
of the question. I mentioned to Bull- 
head that it was the Sabbath, and he 
grunted in assent and said “ Bimeby we 
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play seven-up.” But I got out of this by 
continuing at my carpenter work. 

Darkness came but the boys did not 
return. At 9 o'clock they were still ab- 
sent. I felt considerably worried, but 
Bullhead smoked placidly beside the 
stove and declined to worry. My uneasi- 
ness grew as the night advanced. Long 
after midnight I was at the window, star- 
ing out across the moonlit snow, when I 
heard the door of the other house open 
and close carefully,and a blanket-swathed 
figure darted through the gate, circled a 
bit like a ranging pointer until fhe tracks 
of the hunters were found, and then 
started to follow them at a half run. Two 
facts were at once evident: It was the 
girl, and duty compelled me to accom- 
pany her. But one can’t get into his 
overcoat and boots in a minute. It trans- 
pired that I had to trail the girl in her 
turn; and, though I occasionally shouted 
to her to wait for me, she either did not 
hear or heed. Luckily neither of us had 
far to go in our seemingly hopeless quest. 
A mile or two from Bullhead’s I met all 
three returning. The girl was carrying 
two guns, while Billy toiled along be- 
tween the tip ends of two long poles, pull- 
ing up a rough slope like a dray-horse in 
the shafts, and upon the big ends of the 
poles, on which crosspieces had been 
lashed with vines, young Bullhead lay in 
a silent, uncomplaining huddle. “ It’s his 
leg,” said Billy, as soon as he could get 
his breath. “ He stumbled over a rock, 
and I’m afraid it’s broken. Seems that | 
have pulled him in this way for twenty 
miles! ” 

Here was a catastrophe, indeed. I 
bent over the rude travois to condole with 
the injured lad, when to my surprise he 
sprang up, yelling with laughter, snatched 
both guns from the girl, and dashed off 
through the snowy woods at a speed that 
hardly tallied with my idea of what one 
can expect from a broken leg. The only 
one of us three to laugh was the girl. It 
isn’t politic to show your enjoyment of 
some jokes. I fear that Billy never for- 
gave her unwarranted mirth, but I 
couldn’t in my heart blame either of them 
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—the girl for her half hysterical relief, 
when the anxieties of the night were 
ended, or the boy’s rage at finding that 
his best feelings had been cruelly imposed 
upon. 

“Don’t you suppose he was hurt at 
all?” he gasped breathlessly. 

“ That’s a question, Billy,” said I. 

The answer brought a grin to his face. 
Oh! we learn through observation,” he 
chuckled. “But just wait till I catch 
him. I'll give him a free sleigh ride!” 

We found Boy waiting for us just out- 
side the gate—having, with true Indian 
caution, hidden the guns. ‘“ Want to set- 
tle it, Billy?” he enquired. “Heap 
strong boy! Pull like um mule! ” 

“Not tonight, boys,” I interposed, 
holding them apart. “It’s high time we 
were all asleep. And, moreover, it’s bad 
form to scrap over jokes. Seems to me 
I have seen Billy run someone’s nose in 
the dirt a dozen times in the past few 
days. If he has let someone work him 
for a sucker, that just comfortably 
squares the account. The lesson is worth 
all it has cost him. So shake hands and 
crawl into your blankets.” 

“Take a lickin’, if Billy says so,” re- 
marked Boy, with the air of one who is 
resigned to the inevitable. And the next 
instant the two were shaking liands and 
laughing in chorus. 


“ec 





CHAPTER XVII. 


A Business Trip into Eastern Oregon. 


And now, but for the loss of my eight 
thousand dollars, I would have been con- 
tent. There was an abundance of desira- 
ble timber lands in the immediate vicin- 
ity, with prices ranging low enough to 
make them a safe and profitable invest- 
ment. But I could not bring myself to 
write or wire to the company for more 
money, and my own little capital was tied 
up in real estate, which could not be dis- 
posed of at short notice without consid- 
erable loss. The only thing for me was 
to return to St. Louis and report the trip 
a failure. 

I told Bullhead of my intention to start 
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immediately on my return, and he at 
once negatived the idea. “ No good go 
home,” he said. “ Bullhead got house 
now—squaw warm and all right—plenty 
time to go buy land. I tell Boy saddle 
hosses.” 


additional pants and shirts over those al- 
ready worn. I suspected nothing when 
he loosened the waistband of his overalls 
and the garment immediately underneath 
them, but his hand groped for a pocket 
still nearer the skin, and came forth— 














‘Bullhead got Ellet’s money all safe,’ he said——handing me the pocket-book which I thought 
had gone up in smoke.”’ 


Drawn by CHARLES 0. LONGABAUGH. 





“ But I can’t buy land without money,” 
I said. And then I beheld a wonder. 
Bullhead was naturally of above the 
average height and weight of his tribes- 
men, and in appearance was just now 
larger still, for it was his habit to meet 
drops in the temperature by putting on 


grasping the pocketbook which I thought 
had gone up in smoke. 

“ Bullhead got Ellet’s money all safe,” 
he grinned. “ Rub hide all off flank— 
but nobody steal um there. Boy! you go 
saddle hosses.” 

And so, after all, I crisscrossed the 
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entire country over, inspecting the forest 
and dickering with owners, and the 
amount of business I transacted proved 
highly satisfactory to my employers. 
Sometimes Billy rode with us, but far 
oftener he was with Boy on excursions 
of their own. Day and night were alike 
to them, providing conditions were right 
for the dogs to run. More than once 
they straggled wearily in when the morn- 
ing was well advanced, laden with coons 
and possums and perhaps a wild turkey 
shot from its roost. But, so far as I 
know, their rough-and-tumble battle for 
mastery had ended. Boy had come to 
feel respect for Billy’s muscle and skill, 
and I guess the white youth dreaded 
what might follow if his red companion 
felt called upon to “play even” for in- 
juries that could not be repaid in kind. 

Billy is in college now. He writes me 
that he imbibed more useful knowledge 
on our Oklahoma trip than during any 
entire year of close application to his 
studies. I am not prepared to question 
the statement. Certainly his experiences 
among the Choctaws took some of the 
conceit out of him, and he is no longer 
everlastingly troubling people with 
wholly unnecessary questions. But if 
you pinned him down to particulars, I 
guess it would materialize that he is 
merely priding himself on a knowledge 
of house-carpentry, the ability to distin- 
guish between coon and possum tracks, 
and a working idea of stretching furs 
on a frame of hickory sticks. 

The next trip I took that was worth 
mentioning proved an utter failure, both 
in a business way and as regards find- 
ing game. The company had heard a 
rumor of some magnificent spruce and 
fir in Eastern Oregon, which could be 
had for a song because of its inaccessible 
location, and I was sent to investigate 
the matter. President Dent held that 
logging was possible on any ground, 
however rough and broken, and that no 
problem of roadbuilding was beyond so- 
lution. I agreed with him in this—until 


I reached my destination and had spent 
an hour or two in the woods. 


Magnifi- 
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cent is too feeble a word to describe those 
trees—tens of thousands of them—and 
any of the lot capable of turning out 
more board feet of prime lumber than 
three of our biggest Southern pines. But 
the slope of the Coast Range is not re- 
markable for its smoothness. Hollows, 
gulleys, ravines, gulches—call them what 
you please—ran from the valleys in every 
conceivable direction, separated by nar- 
row hogback ridges with sides as steep 
as the roof of a house. All the trees 
would have to be fallen uphill to prevent 
their splitting, and even then were likely 
to catapult down the ridge butt-first. The 
long boles, perhaps resting at either end 
and swinging ten feet clear of the ground 
at the middle, would be difficult to log 
—and how could one get the logs on a 
wagon, or even “ snake ” them with oxen 
along those difficult hillsides? To make 
the task more impossible, it seems that 
in Oregon fallen timber never rots. Big 
trunks that had been down for decades 
lay crisscrossed everywhere, in such a 
tangle that even walking among them 
was a problem. You would start up a 
ravine and find your way barred by a 
tree shoulder high. Once climbed, you 
would see others ahead, and the thought 
would now come, “why not walk this 
log till it crosses another, follow that to 
the next, and so keep above the ground 
altogether?” But the adoption of this 
plan would certainly divert you from 
your proposed course, and in the end 
you would likely have to go back to the 
first log and start anew. Following the 
ridges gained you nothing—they prom- 
ised well but led nowhere. I sought to 
cross through the middle of a 600-acre 
tract, and after three days’ hard work 
gave up the attempt in disgust. 

Signs of game were abundant, but I 
don’t see how deer or bear can enjoy 
life in such a country. Certainly I 
couldn’t have gotten enjoyment out of 
hunting them. The weather was fine 
during the time I was there, but it seems 
that in the winter months drizzling rains 
fall almost continually. Fancy climbing 
those logs when they are wet and slip- 
pery! 
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The fell and winter of 1908 saw me 
in the grasp of an old enemy—Rheuma- 
tism. I spent several weeks at Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, and received consid- 
erable benefit from the baths, but the 
following spring was well advanced be- 
fore I again felt spry enough to look 
after my long neglected duties. Rheu- 
matism is the curse of age. One can 
manage, in a way, with dimming sight; 
he can reconcile himself to baldness; 
missing teeth may be replaced by false 
ones quite as serviceable as the old, and 
wrinkles are not painful—though I pre- 
sume young people imagine they must 
be. But when Old Rheumy gets his grip 
on your bones and muscles, then you feel 
old indeed. One doctor told me I was 
paying the penalty of hardships and ex- 
posure in earlier days. Others hooted 
the idea to scorn. It matters little which 
of them are right. I have lived my life, 
enjoyed it in my own way, and would 
not, for perfect immunity from rheu- 
matic twinges, have missed one winter 
camp, one glorious hunt in the rain or 
snow, with my arms feeling the weight 
of shotgun or rifle, and the dent of the 
trigger across my forefinger. 

The confinement and inaction were 
harder to bear than the pain—these and 
the dread that I must hobble on to the 
grave with a crutch under my shoulder. 
As soon as prudence permitted, I aban- 
doned a stationary hotel for a moving 
one—taking passage on a Mississippi 
steamboat and transferring from one to 
another until I landed in Pittsburg. From 
that point it was a short ride by rail to 
Cleveland, and the trip through the Great 
Lakes and down the St. Lawrence River 
pretty well made me forget that I was, 
or had ever been, a sick man. Those 
Northern waterways are wonderful in 
scenery, and it seems there is not a town, 
an island, or a shore promontory or in- 
dentation without its interesting histor- 
ical associations. Could I have chosen 
my time to be on earth, it would have 
been during the French and English con- 
test for supremacy in North America. I 
would like to have known in their origi- 


nal wildness those magnificent, lake-dot- 
ted forests which drained their waters 
to the St. Lawrence. 

At Quebec I was overtaken by a letter 
of recall from the company. Timber 
thieves had been busy upon some of our 
Tennessee lands and it was thought es- 
sential that I should aid the local offi- 
cials in discovering and punishing the of- 
fenders. That meant fighting mosquitoes 
in the Obion swamps during the months 
when they are worst. I took my medi- 
cine like a man, but my final report of a 
prosecution satisfactorily terminated car- 
ried this concluding paragraph: 

‘‘T will be in St. Louis about the last of 
next week, and trust you can find time for 
a little talk in regard to a decision I have 
just reached. We need look no farther back 
than last winter for a convincing hint that 
I have practically outlived my usefulness. 
Sooner or later every man gets to the end 
of his rope, and in the case of a fortunate 
few there comes a time when he can turn 
from his work and say ‘Now I shall rest.’ 
I owe it largely to your kindness that such 
a time has come for me, since in the employ 
of your company I have gained ability to 
hunt and trap for the fun of the thing, 
rather than to gain a half living. I know 
you will not grudge the pleasure I shall get 
in the few remaining years of my life. Fi- 
nancially IJ am beyond want, and there are 
no needy relatives to be provided for. But 
we will talk all this over at length when I 
see you again.’’ 

And how we did talk! If arguments 
could have prevailed, I would have hung 
in the harness until Gabriel sounds his 
trumpet—inspecting and buying lands, 
prosecuting poor timber thieves, and such 
like duties year in and year out, with an 
occasional vacation period for hot baths 
and liniment rubbing. But in the end 
I had my own way. The company took 
over my individual holdings—sundry 
small tracts of land that I had picked 
up at bargain prices—and helped me 
make safe investment of the proceeds in 
gilt-edged bonds. Then, quite as a mat- 
ter of course, I had to go over pretty 
nearly all the territory covered in our 
past operations, to break in the new man 
—a thoroughly businesslike young fel- 
low, who had never fired a gun in his 
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life and who couldn’t have told a deer 
track in soft mud from a crawfish hole. 
It is a question whether the business will 
ever bring him as much day-to-day sat- 
isfaction as it did to me, but I am quite 
sure that he will handle it with as much, 
and perhaps more, direct profit to the 
company. I have now and then found 
it hard to estimate the number of cubic 
feet in a tree when a squirrel was 
perched on one of its upper branches, but 
it will be a chance if he sees the squirrel. 

While engaged as the above para- 
graph indicates, we were one day over- 
taken by a summer storm and found shel- 
ter in a tiemaker’s cabin. I recognized 
its occupant at first glance as an ac- 
quaintance of more than twenty years 
before—a typical woodsman of the old 
school, of which, unfortunately, few rep- 
resentatives now remain. We accepted 
his hospitality until the next morning, 
ate ravenously of camp biscuits and 
squirrel stew, and all three slept on a 
bed of switch cane with a single blanket 
spread across us. But before we slept, 
Jack Travis and I dipped deeply in the 
memories of the past, and incidentally 
planned a bit for the future. And to this 
unexpected meeting in the rain-drenched 
woods is due the fact that the next 
yarn of this already too long series 
will be staged, as was its beginning, in 
the low lying woods adjacent to the 
Mississippi. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
Getting Close to Nature. 


All the larger rivers of Eastern Ar- 
kansas have become quite well known to 
the outside world. Cabin boats swarm 
on them during the warm months—par- 
ticularly since the pearl hunting excite- 
ment started, in 1898. Trappers from 
Missouri and farther North launch their 
bateaus on the waterways, beating the 
non-resident clause in the statutes by the 
plausible story that their homes are in 
the hill country of the State. And then, 
of late, the trim canoes of summer tour- 
ists find their way southward after the 
first frosts have imposed a check upon 
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the plague of mosquitoes, and silken 
tents gleam on the high banks where once 
grizzled swampers piled rank upon rank 
of steamboat wood. But there are smaller 
streams—so nearly dry in the late sum- 
mer and fall months that they are hardly 
noticeable, but sizeable rivers when the 
winter rains fall; there are long, wind- 
ing bayous, and there are chains of ponds 
and lakes hidden in the cane and cypress 
brakes that have been given no place 
on the maps and which are still unknown 
save to the timbermen and _ trappers 
whose homes are not far away. Waters, 
these, which, when the winter floods are 
highest, mingle and are hidden by the 
backsetting overflow from the Missis- 
sippi, and so remain perhaps until March 
passes and the higher lands to the east 
and west are fragrant with April’s flow- 
ers. Such conditions are hard for the 
upland dweller to understand. He has 
never seen great forests growing from a 
level, unrippled expanse of water; he 
hears without believing when you tell of 
wild turkeys staying for weeks in the 
treetops and faring sumptuously on 
swelling buds; or of swamp rabbits, and 
even razorback hogs, afloat on logs and 
chunks, stripping the nearby cane and 
bushes of their edible parts, and, when 
the supply is exhausted, swimming to the 
next convenient foothold; of herds of 
cattle, bands of horses, and of deer, 
standing knee-deep in water on the 
higher cane ridges, until, though far 
from danger of starvation, their limbs 
so stiffen from constant standing 
and long submersion, that an attempt 
to swim to the mainland generally ends 
in disaster. This is the side of swamp 
life that Northern visitors seldom wait 
to behold. It is seen in the off season, 
when tourists have gathered to the ho- 
tels of winter resorts farther southward. 

Jack Travis and I were to spend a 
winter in the woods—just a comfortable, 
leisurely winter of the good old sort, 
with no business worries to detract from 
the enjoyment. Not even the necessity 
of earning our daily biscuits, bacon, 
beans and coffee. I was to furnish the 
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commissary supplies, leaving to Jack the 
selection of our camp ground. He was 
also to make us a couple of 12-foot ash 
dugouts, and to meet me with them at 
a little town where a railroad crossed a 
certain stream. I shall not give the ex- 
act locality, since there is not room there 
for all the sportsmen who read this mag- 
azine, and I hope to hunt in that section 
for two or three winters to come—bar 
rheumatism and the other ailments which 
accompany old age. 

In the meantime I proceeded to carry 
out a pet scheme of my own, which was 
to acquire a bit of a home somewhere 
in the Boston Mountains—‘ The Land 
of Big Red Apples, and also of pure air, 
genial climate, and all the elements con- 
ducive to health and longevity. A man 
does not easily tire of life—even after 
he has past the sixtieth milestone. Be- 
sides, the game and fish of Arkansas are 
for her citizens alone, and if I shoot or 
angle it must be with a clear conscience. 

According to agreement, on the first 
day of November I stepped from the 
train at our meeting place and among 
the first men I saw was Jack. “ I’ve got 
some news for you,” he said, half sheep- 
ishly. “I couldn’t see it comin’ the last 
time I wrote—but I got married bout 
two weeks ago.” 

It came like a blow between the eyes, 
for I had set my heart upon our plans 
carrying through. “ Of course you have 
my congratulations,” said I. “ But, all 
the same, it leaves me in a pretty bad 
shape. I know nothing about the coun- 
try hereabouts, and I certainly don’t feel 
like camping a month or two alone.” 

“Why, bless your life! me gittin’ mar- 
ried don’t change nuthin’,’ he grinned. 
“Tt was jest the Widder Merrill—and 
she’s lived so blame long alone that an- 
other winter of it won’t hurt her a bit. 
I told her she needn’t look for me home 
agin before the middle of February. 
Say! are them your things they’re put- 
tin’ off the keer yander? Reckon we'll 
have to hire some feller with a hoss to 
take ’em over to the crick.” 

I think he never mentioned Mrs. 


Travis again during the weeks we were 
together. There was no scarcity of other 
subjects to discuss, and Jack was singu- 
larly lacking in sentiment, for a newly 
married man. 

We built us a pole cabin 12 feet square, 
plastered it with mud till the walls were 
windproof, put on a rain-tight roof of 
cow oak shakes, and didn’t forget a stick- 
and-mud fireplace and chimney big 
enough to warm a room four times as 
big. Then we worked up a lot of the 
down timber handy to camp. The handi- 
est tool you can carry into the woods is 
a good crosscut saw. Our stack of ash, 
oak and pecan backlogs and foresticks 
was well worth seeing. Travis protested 
it would be impossible to burn all that 
wood before the backwater came to drive 
us out of the bottom. It turned out that 
he was right—but at least we never had 
to get out and chop wood in a driving 
storm. Granted shelter and warmth, one 
can be comfortable in almost any 
weather, but neither one is worth much 
without the other. 

Each of us had a bunk built of poles 
and forks, the bottoms of springy sap- 
lings, to support the beds of cane blades 
and blankets. If anything, they were too 
comfortable. It was hard for me to rise 
as early as in my younger days. Prob- 
ably twice a week we saw the sun push- 
ing up through the bare branches to the 
eastward. In fact, most of my hunting 
was done in the afternoon, though occa- 
sionally game would be found while I 
was making the rounds of my traps. 
There was a friendly contest between 
Travis and myself, restricting ourselves 
to twelve traps each, to catch every ani- 
mal we set for. As I was paying my 
companion fairly good wages, neither of 
us cared to make a large showing of furs 
at the end of the season. It was the 
fun we wanted, and we had it. I think 
Travis could give points in coon catch- 
ing to any trapper I ever saw, but I beat 
him badly taking otter, beaver and mink. 
It’s a humiliating confession to make, but 
one big “ daddy ” coon which had defied 
all my skill for five weeks was caught by 
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Jack the first night he put out a trap for 
him. 

One could not complain of a scarcity 
of game, though it was nothing near as 
plentiful as I have seen it in the old days. 
We have mutually agreed to never fire 
a shot within a half-mile of camp, ex- 
cept with our .22-calibre squirrel rifles, 
and in these we used C B caps only. 
Hence, it was not at all uncommon to see 
deer or turkeys within gunshot of the 
cabin, while farther away they were 
much wilder. The only time that we 
broke this rule was when a bear visited 
us—and remained at Jack’s rather urgent 
invitation. This was in the first week 
after our arrival, and it was the only 
bear that either of us got a shot at. 

One rainy night, along late in Decem- 
ber, | was awakened by distint shots. 
Thinking that some one might be lost 
and signaling for aid, I went to the door 
and listened; but the firing was not re- 
peated. Next morning it was still rain- 
ing very hard. Neither of us cared to 
go out, and as Jack invariably passed 
his leisure time in story telling, I was fa- 
vored with a number of extended remi- 
niscences, each involving some funny in- 
cident. Jack was not above laughing at 
his own stories, and his laugh was nei- 
ther giggle nor snigger, but a full- 
mouthed whoop which almost lifted the 
roof. Often he couldn’t hold in until the 
point of the yarn was reached, and to 
this fact I owe my ignorance of how per- 
haps the best one of the lot was to have 
ended. “ An’ there I set,” said Jack, “ me 
a-straddle of the b’ar’s back, an’ him in 
swimmin’ water; an’ jest then I thought 
of my little old deringer pistol—the hull 
thing wa’n’t longer’n your finger—an’ 
when I reached in my pocket for it, I 
grabbed hold of one of these here— 
HAW! HAW! HAW !—I never will for- 
get that till the day I die! Jest one of 
them there—HO! HO! HO!—one of—” 

A double shot interrupted the narra- 
tion. They came from the canebrake 
just back of the cabin, and on their heels 
was a chorus of frantic yells for help. 
In our haste to get outside, we wedged 
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ourselves together in the narrow door- 
way, and both fell. I think Jack swore, 
but there is a possibility that it may have 
been myself. Something was tearing its 
way madly through the drenched cane, 
and as we turned the corner of the cabin 
a man burst into sight—hatless, his cloth- 
ing in rags, his flesh bleeding from num- 
berless scratches. He was almost faint- 
ing from exhaustion, but a gladder hu- 
man being never trod the soil of Arkan- 
sas. And who could wonder at his de- 
light? It is hardly a pleasant experience 
to be lost and wandering in the rain for 
nearly forty-eight hours, without a mor- 
sel of food. No wonder that a cabin 
and friendly faces looked good to him— 
and it was by the barest chance they were 
found in that which before our coming 
had been a ten-mile stretch of uninhab- 
ited, almost pathless, wilderness. 

As for ourselves, we got through the 
three months of our stay without mis- 
hap, except that Jack’s thumb was caught 
and badly crushed in a No. 3 trap he 
was setting for an otter. His “ flapjack 
hand” was disabled for a week or so; 
but that was of small moment, as I had 
long before acquired proficiency in 
the art of flipping pancakes in a frying- 
pan. 

The storm which brought our visitor 
proved the commencement of the rainy 
season. The bayous, ponds and water 
holes filled, and their connecting water- 
ways, dry sloughs before, presently re- 
stricted our wanderings to a narrower 
territory. In the second week of Janu- 
ary we were first troubled by backwater 
from the river, but it left much of the 
country uncovered and presently receded. 

There was but little snow that winter, 
nor did we hunt much while it lay on, 
for we killed game only to supply our 
needs. A 20-pound turkey will keep two 
men eating for several days. Moreover, 
Travis was particularly fond of coon and 
possum and we seldom came in empty- 
handed from running our lines of traps. 
We ate four deer, nor were they particu- 
larly small ones at that. There were also 
sundry savory stews of squirrels, pota- 
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toes and onions, seasoned with slices of 
fat pork, and there were baked squirrels, 


might have found excuse for killing more 
game. Age moderates the appetite. 
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‘*Good-bye, old shack! ' 


Drawn by CHARLES 0. LONGABAUGH. 


calied Travis merrily. 





fried squirrels, and a few broiled on 
wires over the coals. Younger men 


It might have been better to have omit- 
ted this chapter. Doubtless there are 
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many who do not care to read of eat- 
ing and sleeping and yarn-spinning; of 
trapping animals, not for profit but to 
show our adeptness at the work; of kill- 
ing game that I might as well have al- 
lowed to live; of enduring uncalled-for 
toil and hardships—since, considering the 
wages paid Travis, I could have wintered 
as cheaply at some “classy” hotel in 
town. What is there in woods life to 
attract and hold a man_ ordinarily 
equipped with common-sense? I will let 
my readers answer that question, each 
according to his individual ideas. If my 
winter was worse than wasted, still | 
pray to live until I may waste others in 
a similar manner. 

About the last of January the overflow 
came again, and this time to stay. Only 
the higher cane ridges showed above the 
flood, and one by one these disappeared. 
That on which our cabin stood was 
higher than its neighbors, and it rapidly 
dwindled in size until only a narrow 
thread of unsubmerged earth remained. 
The last day of our stay we counted seven 
deer on the ridge, crossing singly and in 
couples toward the mainland. That eve- 
ning our canoes were floated to the very 
door. We took the precaution of filling 
the fireplace two feet deep with earth, 
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and in this way made sure of warmth 
and a hot breakfast in the morning ; but 
the cooks had to put on rubber hip boots 
before leaving their bunks. ‘ Got or- 
ders to move,” grinned Travis, who had 
waded outside after more wood. “I 
heerd an old hen turkey down the ridge 
a bit, an’ she said, ‘ Put! put!’” 

“ And we'll follow instructions, just as 
soon as breakfast is over and we can 
load,” said I. “Just heap what's left 
of the rice and hominy on that big log 
outside—there’s more turkeys than one 
waiting to see us leave a clear field for 
foraging.” 

The water was so deep over the thresh- 
old that we pulled the dugouts inside to 
load them—and it was still rising. One 
push of a paddle against the door jamb 
set us safely afloat. Three swinging 
strokes, and we were in the swirl of a 
strong current, with prows turned up- 
stream. 

“ Good-bye, old shack!” called Travis 
merrily. “I'll see you ag’in next fall!” 

But I indulged myself with no prom- 
ises. At the time it seemed hardly prob- 
able that I would dare spend another 
season in the woods. Old men must 
reckon with their infirmities. 

(To be continued.) 





WITH THE MEXICAN REVOLUTIONISTS. 


By IRA J. BUSH, M. D. 


Chief Surgeon of the Insurrecto Army in the State of Chihuahua. 


HEN the revolution broke out in 
November last, the Revolution- 
ists had been purchasing arms 

for a year, in preparation for the coming 
conflict. The most popular rifle with 
them is the .30-30 Winchester, though 
one will find most any kind of a weapon 
among them. At the present time about 
half of them have Mauser Army rifles, 
which they have captured from the Fed- 
eral soldiers in their various fights. 

On February 2 I visited Orozco’s camp, 
where he had about 600 men, and found 
them armed about as follows: Half with 


Mausers; three-fourths of the other half 
with .30-30 Winchesters, and the other 
fourth with most any rifle they could get 

mostly .44 Winchesters. I saw one 
.35 calibre Winchester automatic and one 
Savage .303. The cartridges they use 
are the U. M. C. and Winchester brands. 
They will not use cartridges of a cheaper 
make, as they claim that they will miss- 
fire after a rifle has been shot 400 or 500 
times. The rifles are subjected to severe 
usage, and I regard this war as a splendid 
test. The Mauser is a splendid rifle for 


long distance shooting but a poor killer. 
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I have up to date treated over a hundred 
wounds made with a Mauser 7 m-m bul- 
let, and they made a small hole and soon 
heal. Of six shooters they carry a variety 


—mostly Colts 
—but naturally 
they do not often 
have a use for 
them. Most of 
the men carry 
two belts of car- 
tridges and some 
even three and 
four. One poor 
fellow had a .33 
Winchester, and, 
it being an odd 
calibre, they had 
not sent any car- 
tridges out and 
he had only 
eleven in his belt. 
However, he said 
he would soon 
kill a Federal 
soldier and get 
his Mauser, and 
would then not 
need his odd size 
Winchester. At 
one place a train 
had been blown 
up and several 
soldiers killed. 
AnInsurrecto 
happened along 
and saw a dead 
soldier lying on 
his rifle. He 
calmly turned 
the body over 
and secured the 
rifle and ammu- 
nition and left 
the body lying 
there. 

At the battle 
of Banche I saw 
one of Orozco’ 


s sharpshooters kill a 
Federal officer at a distance of certainly 
more than a mile with a Mauser rifle. 
Since then I have had a great respect 
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Revolutionary Governor of the State of Chihuahua, Mexico. 


for the carrying qualities of a Mauser. 

The Federal soldiers are very poor 
shots—due to the fact that the Mexican 
Government does not spend money on 


target practice. 
The same is true 
of many of the 
Insurrectos, 
though they are 
mostly ranche- 
ros who have 
handled guns all 
their lives and 
are fairly good 
shots. The Fed- 
erals have sev- 
eral rapid-fire 
guns, but they 
are poorly 
manned and they 
do not do much 
execution with 
them. Orozco 
has with him at 
present about a 
hundred Ameri- 
can soldiers of 
fortune—most 
of them ex U.S. 
Army men and 
frontiersmen— 
and-they will no 
doubt give a 
good account of 
themselves. 
They all carry 
.30 U. S. Win- 
chester rifles and 
needle-point car- 
tridges. Their 
business is to 
pick off Federal 
officers. What 
the final result of 
the revolution 
will be, is hard 
to tell. Mexico 
is one vast ranch. 


Plenty of good beef is to be had any- 
where, and should the Insurrectos get 
whipped, they can easily retire to the 
mountains, where the soldiers cannot fol- 
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low them, and from their strongholds 
make forays on nearby towns and ranches 
for provisions, and thus keep up the fight 
indefinitely. 

Poor old Mexico is ina hard way ; but 
the oppression of the officials of the Fed- 
eral Government has driven the people to 
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take up arms, just as oppression has done 
in every age and country. Abraham 
Gonzales, revolutionary Governor of Chi- 
huahua, says: ‘‘We must have the same 
liberty that you Americans enjoy. We 
will no longer be governed by a Czar, like 
Russia. We are in it to win or die!” 


THE CHASE. 


TRANSLATED BY J. L. GLOVER From THE FRENCH OF ANDRE NOEL. 


a@>0 the chase! Are you a 
disciple of Nimrod, who 
was a mighty hunter be- 
fore the Lord, long before 
the invention of the choke 
bored gun or of percussion 
cartridges? For me, who 
am afflicted with a poetic idler’s love for 
everything that runs on the earth, swims 
in the water or flies under the heavens, 
I have never been able to bring myself 
to meditate the death of a partridge, or 
even to wish harm to a rabbit. A rab- 
bit! But is there anything in the world 
more charming than Master Janot mak- 
ing his morning toilet on the edge of a 
wood? Poor Janot! how happy he is to 
live, to greet the day, to perfume him- 
self with thyme and lavender, to nibble 
the trefoil, wet with dew. What confi- 
dence in destiny! What carelessness of 
danger ! 

No, I am no sportsman, and though it 
is true that one day I fired a wicked shot 
from an old gun—which almost kicked 
me over in its recoil—into the midst of 
a flock of sparrows picking up wheat in 
a field, it is true also that not one of 
these little pests was hurt, since they all 
took wing, each for himself, mocking at 
me as they went; and [ shall always re- 
proach myself for this disloyal attempt. 
But my horror, or my inaptitude for 
sport, does not prevent me from some- 
times making myself the accomplice of 
the assassins; that is to say, from fol- 
lowing, game bag on back, the enthusi- 
astic sportsmen across the stubble fields, 








sharp as razors, the fields of red beets, 
where one is wet to the marrow, and the 
ploughed ground, which breaks the back 
to think of. It is my way of recovering 
the appetite of olden days, and, with the 
appetite, health and spirits; and also of 
studying physiognomy and character—a 
pleasure of which I never weary. 

The dog and the man are hunters by 
nature. Would you see them wholly re- 
veal themselves? Notice the human air 
of the one, pausing before a clump of 
grass or exhausting himself in pursuit of 
a wounded hare; the other, restless, pas- 
sionate, almost ferocious. My friend, 
the lawyer Bruscande, whom I followed 
some six years ago on the sunny plains 
of Champagne, was a man of the kindest 
and most amiable temper in society—a 
good husband, a good father, an excel- 
lent comrade. One hunt metamorphosed 
him. The lawyer, the husband, the fath- 
er disappeared, and there remained only 
the hunter, filled with a frenzy compara- 
ble only to that of the gambler who 
throws down his last piece of gold on 
the green carpet. 

On the day the hunting season opened, 
the heat was oppressive, and the game 
must have been sleeping in the shade; 
for during the whole day the game bag 
kept striking me on the legs, empty—flat 
as the palm of one’s hand. For my part, 
I thanked Heaven, for this indefatigable 
Maitre Bruscande made such strides that 
if I had had to carry only three hares, 
six partridges and a few quail, I should 
have been lost. But he! You can scarcely 
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imagine his fury—a fury which was re- 
doubled when, in the evening, returning 
empty handed, he met Maitre Doucet, 
who had had very good sport. After 
dinner, aided by wine, Maitre Bruscande 
became intractable. He sought a quarrel 
with the farmer, our host, who did not 
protect his estate from those brigands of 
poachers—Oh! if he could have got hold 
of a poacher!—with me (who had the 
madness to come and speak to him, to 
distract him, when he needed all his at- 
tention); with his colleague, Maitre 
Doucet, who permitted himself at dessert 
to stir up a most interesting question of 
taxes. What has one to do with ques- 
tions of taxes in the hunting season? For 
the rest, my dear friend, all the excuses 
which I pleaded against this wrath— 
Pooh! nothing had the least effect. But 
his dog and the young law student who 
studied under him had _ particularly 
drawn down upon themselves the thun- 
ders of his wrath. This boy, he went 
about with his hands in his pockets, his 
gun on his shoulder, whistling at the top 
of his lungs the Preislied of the Maitres 
Chanteurs. Did anyone ever hear of 
such a thing? As to Myrza, her conduct 
was good (sarcastically); at the first 
freak he would send a charge of lead into 
her, to teach her how to live—“ or how 
to die,” gently corrected Maitre Doucet. 

But the next day, behold a transforma- 
tion scene in every way! There had been 
a storm in the night, and Myrza followed 
the scent capitally; the idle law student 
was mute as a fish; hares and partridges 
came and obligingly placed themselves 
within range of the gun, which scattered 
death among fur and feathers. It was a 
veritable massacre—seventeen victims. 
Three times I was forced to go and dis- 
pose of my load at the tavern of the 
Three Wise Men nearby. I was abso- 
lutely exhausted. 

But what a charming evening! All 
was for the best in the best of worlds. 
Maitre Doucet (who had shot only three 
wretched little partridges) had again be- 
come “ My dear sir”—an eminent law- 
yer, of the finest mind, of undoubted 


talent. “ Between you and me” (to me) 
“he is a very clever business man, but 
he will never be more than a mediocre 
sportsman. Is not that your opinion?” 

I would gladly tell you further of my 
friend the doctor and philosopher, who, 
in the course of our forced marches, 
hunted, not the rabbit and the hare, to 
which, like myself, he had never done the 
least harm, but to chase from his gouty 
feet the frightful and torturing gout. 
3ut I shall go far if I let myself be car- 
ried away by memories of the chase 
—my own and others’. 

I have followed brave young men, full 
of illusions and hopes, starting in the 
morning to the chase of glory or of for- 
tune; but, as I had not their lungs of 
brass and muscles of steel, I soon lost 
sight of them and they never returned. 
For myself, despite an invincible repug- 
nance for this kind of sport, I ought, 
having slept the morning away, to apply 
myself to the chase for daily bread, and 
God knows how many times I shall re- 
turn empty handed, sad hearted and 
hungry. 

Last of all, small or great, rich or 
poor, ardent or idle, you must all go out 
one day or other to the chase for hap- 
piness—if you have not already returned 
from it. I wish you success, or, better 
still, that you may be born under a for- 
tunate star; and I know it is not too 
much in any case to counsel you to have 
patience, courage and even obstinancy. 
For, believe me, if the pursuit is often 
long and arduous, the great and little 
troubles of the beginning of the chase 
will come back to mind and give a relish 
to the prosperous after days. And per- 
haps, after all, the trials are the salt of 
life. But suppose we always return 
empty handed? you ask me with dis- 
quietude. And, speaking from experi- 
ence, I answer you: Go forth without 
fear; the exercise is wholesome; and 
from these courses across Dreamland 
and Utopia one brings back a touch of 
experience—that grain of practical phil- 
osophy, which gives one, often a little 
late, it is true, serenity of spirit and 
calmness of heart. 








A PRODUCT OF THE STEAMBOAT DAYS. 


By EDGAR WHITE. 


66 OKER is never a game of chance. 
There’s no gambling about it. 
It is simply a contest of brain 
against brain—just as it is with generals 
engaged in war. It has done more to 
make our nation respected abroad than 
Yankee Doodle or the national anthem. 
Faro, roulette and dice are all more or 
less gambling diversions, but Poker isn’t. 
It is pre-eminently a game of skill and 
study. It was a mistake—a misconcep- 
tion of the sport—that caused Legis- 
latures to classify it as gambling.” 

This eloquent defence of the national 
game was made by James Parcells, whose 
86 years have in no way impaired his 
mind or interest in life. His views on 
the game may be called those of an ex- 
pert, because he began handling the royal 
characters and their retinue on the Mis- 
sissippi steamboats. 

When his visitor, who, in company with 
a deputy sheriff, called on Mr. Parcells in 
his little back room on the square at 
Kirksville, Mo., noted the odd circum- 
stance that his host looked more like a 
good old-time circuit riding preacher than 
a gambler, Mr. Parcells blushed and 
shook his head deprecatingly. ‘You 
have fallen into the common error of 
supposing there is an incongruity between 
the gentleman and the gambler,” he said. 
‘‘We men who played poker in the for- 
ward cabin in the days previous to the 
Civi? War went into the best of society, 
danced with the fairest damsels that trav- 
eled and hunted duck with the purest 
blooded men of the old South. Those 
haughty Southeners would play with no- 
body but gentlemen. I held myself as a 
business man, never indulged in slang and 
played a square game. Yes, there was 
such a thing as a square game in those 
days. The planters and big merchants 
didn’t play for the money there was in it, 





but for their love of excitement. When 
it was discovered that a man was using 
marked cards to unload on his adversary, 
or any other unfair means, he was lucky 
if he escaped with his life. To play cards 
with the lords of the South in those days, 
a man had to not only act and talk likea 
gentleman—he had to be one! Since 
then I’ve sat at games with shirt sleeved, 
tobacco chewing tin-horns, and it always 
makes me feel like I want to give ’em 
lessons in manners. They're a hard lot 
these latter day sports.’’ And the old 
gentleman sighed. While running the 
river he had been a hundred thousand 
dollars ahead of the game at one time. 
Now his trade was outlawed, and the 
round table in the centre of his room, 
with its solitary pack of badly-fingered 
cards, seemed like mournful companions 
exiled in a bleak and barren country. 

‘‘But all the story writers say the old 
time river gamblers always carried guns 
and were quick on the trigger?’ sug- 
gested the deputy sheriff, as he absently 
thumbed the old deck. 

‘‘To be sure!’’ replied Mr. Parcells, 
promptly. ‘All gentlemen should be 
ready to shoot. Suppose you'd hold four 
aces; some stranger across the table, per- 
haps mistakenly, would intimate you got 
the last one out of your sleeve. Of course 
you'd have to dispute his proposition, and 
the moment you did that you'd have to 
be ready for the consequences. There 
was no other way to get out of these little 
misunderstandings among gentlemen. | 
learned to shoot with both rifle and re- 
volver long before I was an adept at 
poker. It had never been my misfortune 
to have to kill a man, but my being armed 
and able to shoot straight has saved me 
from embarrassing trouble on many oc- 
casions. Once my experience with the 
pistol enabled me to save a fellow travel- 
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er's life. I was making an inland journey 
on a stage coach. Riding inside with me 
were two hard looking customers who 
talked Spanish—a language with which 
I was more or less familiar. I gathered 
from their conversation that they had 
recently been released or broken out 
from a Mexican 
prison. Nowand 
then they would 
point upward, 
and I became 
aware that there 
was a man riding 
outside whom 
they blamed for 
their capture and 
imprisonment; 
he was the in- 
former. My ill- 
favored traveling 
companions 
coolly proceeded 
to arrangea quiet 
little lynching 
bee for the party 
outside. When 
the coach en- 
tered a pretty . 
thick forest, one 
of them swung 
the door open 
and commanded 
the driver to 
stop—an order 
he promptly 
obeyed. Then 
the two convicts 
directed the 
party riding out- 
side with the 
driver to get 
down. He had 
neglected to pro- 
vide himself with 
weapons, a very 
thoughtless matter in the circumstances, 
and he had no recourse but to obey. 
With much unnecessary profanity, one of 
the ruffians took charge of the condemned 
and the other proceeded to arrange a rope 
for the main feature of the function. It 


JAMES PARCELLS. Who Quits the Game at 85. 





didn't seem like fair play to me and I was 
somewhat irritated at the driver’s easy 
compliance with the desperadoes’ orders. 
So.I got out and suggested to the two 
gentlemen who were preparing to hang 
the outside passenger that it was not good 
form to act that way—they would get in 
trouble with the 
law and might 
get caught and 
hung them- 
selves. With 
that they turned 
upon me in a 
blaze of fury, and 
I came near 
drawing. Fortu- 
nately, however, 
I got them to 
listen to reason 
before any overt 
act was commit- 
ted. ‘Gentle- 
men,’ I said as 
calmly as my 
habit was, ‘to do 
this would only 
mean a_ useless 
waste of life. I 
have nothing in 
particular 
against you, but 
I can’t stand by 
and see you hang 
a man who for 
aught I know 
may be entirely 
innocent, and it 
would be unfair 
to you gentle- 
men for me to 
take a hand in 
these proceed- 
ings until you 
know how I can 
shoot. If you 
will just take a recess for a few minutes, 
I'll show you by using a five spot as a 
target; but if you'd rather 

‘‘With some curiosity they consented 
to await the result of the experiment. I 
had about my luggage somewhere a 
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medal for being the champion off-hand 
pistol shot of the South, but I didn’t want 
to bother to fish it out. So I pinned the 
card on a cypress and let one of the gen- 
tlemen step off the distance. I always 
had my guns in good condition when I 
traveled and I only wished there had 
been money on the result. ‘Gentlemen,’ 
I said, ‘it must be understood before I 
make my experiment that I shall be 
allowed time to reload, in case you decide 
to hang our friend here.’ They looked 
at each other out of their narrow eyes and 
sullenly acquiesced. 

“The five shots rang out with scarce 
an interval between. The balls had ob- 
literated every one of the spots. I started 
to reload, but there was no need. With 
some very offensive oaths the wayfarers 
ordered the Mexican to get back on his 
seat, and the journey proceeded without 
further incident.”’ 

“Did you always win?” asked the 
deputy sheriff. 

“Dear me, no!”’ returned the old 
gambler. ‘Many a time I went broke 
and had pretty hard scratching to make 
a stake. I remember a game where I 
lost almost my entire pile and never once 
caught on to what the matter was. But 
another man did. It was a black, stormy 
night, and we were having a little four- 
handed game in the for'ard cabin of the 
Die Vernon—a crackerjack boat, that. 
Her captain was a white man and there 
was a bang-up crew. Tables and glass- 
ware and chandeliers shown like dia- 
monds. All the aristocrats patronized 
the Die Vernon. Things were running 
funny, but it was hard to tell just what 
the matter was. As I said, the gentle- 
man of the old river days never suspected 
the honesty of the men with whom he 
played. One of the crowd was a gaunt, 
sallow-faced fellow, with very black mus- 
tache and imperial—sort of a Frenchy 
look about him—but I didn’t know what 
land he hailed from and cared less. Some 
one spoke of him as the representative of 
a New Orleans fruit concern. When 
Frenchy’s turn came to deal, he seemed 
to handle himself with extra confidence 
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and raised his bets with marked assur- 
ance. When he dealt he almost invari- 
ably won too, and yet that didn’t seem 
particularly suspicious. Finally it dawned 
on me that I was going to get cleaned 
out, but before I could begin to study up 
what the matter was, a stern voice close 
to the table called to an under officer: 
‘Mr. Carter, please tell Mr. Hawkins to 
stop at Hall’s Landing.’ 

““« Yes, sir. Passenger to get on?’ 

“*No, sir! A passenger to get off!’ 

“I looked up and recognized the Cap- 
tain as the one who had given the stern 
order. The officer hurried toward the 
pilot house, and soon the long, hoarse 
roar of the whistle announced the boat's 
approach to the landing. It was raining 
black cats and blowing like the mischief, 
but a Mississippi pilot of those days had 
an eye that could see through the Devil 
himself if he stood in the way. The 
Captain walked over to the man with the 
mustache and imperial and peremptorily 
demanded: ‘How much did you get 
from these gentlemen?’ The man turned 
livid and started to explain, but the Cap- 
tain cut him short: ‘Figure quick!’ he 
said—‘and hand it back—every cent!’ 

“TI saw the glistening barrel of the 
Captain’s gun. The crook dashed a great 
wad of money on the table and arose. 
‘The boat’s going to stop for you to get 
off,’ the Captain went on, ‘and if I ever 
catch you aboard again, I’1l have youshot! 
You're getting off mighty cheap.’ Then, 
turning to us, he explained: ‘I wasn’t 
sure of him when he got on, but after 
watching his play a while I knew it was 
(giving the name of a most noted 
river crook, blacklisted on every decent 
boat on the river), He skinned me out 
of $500 once and got away with it. Ex- 
cuse me for interrupting you, gentlemen.’ 

“The crew wondered some why any 
sane man would want to get off in a 
howling wildérness, while it was raining 
a deluge, and had the roustabouts below 
known they would have given him the 
Rogue’s March. 

“The biggest plunger I ever went 
against in the good old days was Charlie 
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Avery, a got to go? Say! I haven't 
ot started yet. Come back some time 
and I’ll tell you how I went to the Modoc 


War. Talking about poker, you ought 
to have seen Captain Jack. Well, good- 
bye!”’ 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE WILD. 


By Rev. GEORGE H. BENNETT. 


Ma RIDE of twenty miles on a 
) crisp November day landed 
2 us far in the depth of the 
wilderness in Lake County. 
We set up our tent close to 
k a little brook of sparkling 
water that rippled through 
a narrow swale connecting two big cedar 
swamps. We built a thick boughhouse 
over the tent and made everything snug, 
for the nights were cold and we had 
promise of an early snow. The challenge 
of the wild came to our ears the first 
night in camp. We had stowed away a 
hearty supply of hot provender after a 
hard day’s work and were snugly tucked 
in our beds of hemlock twigs and warm 
blankets, when we heard a shrill blast 
come down the wind. It was not the 
moaning of the treetops or the whistle 
of the bleak November gale, but was the 
whistle of a big white-tail buck. He had 
scented us and was out about 50 yards 
from camp, stamping the ground with 
his dainty hoofs and sounding defiance 
with his delicate nostrils. It was the 
Spirit of the Forest, chanting to gods 
and men of strength and beauty, of cour- 
age and freedom. Who would not be 
animated by the inspiration of the wilds? 
And who would not more deeply love 
the mysterious woods and the noble deni- 
zens of those shadowy fastnesses, when 
discerning in that bugle blast the chal- 
lenge of that wild, free creature? So 
we dropped away into pleasant dreams, 
listening to the inspired wood sprite. 
Early morning found our camp astir. 
The Doctor and myself, with Sam, set 
out at daybreak to interview that citizen 
of the forest who had given us such a 
pleasing serenade. We stepped across 
the little brook at our door, crossed the 


bushy swale and reached the timbered 
ridge just across from camp, where we 
separated. Sam struck off to our left, 
while the Doctor and I kept together. We 
had not gone 100 yards, when suddenly 
from a clump of low-bush huckleberry 
brush leaped a monster buck and a big 
doe. They made a short jump or two and 
dashed away under the drooping branches 
of the hemlocks. We were taken com- 
pletely by surprise. Our rifles were on 
our shoulders, but the low hanging 
boughs prevented swinging them onto 
the vanishing deer. They were quickly 
swallowed up by the thick screen of 
green branches. But in about a minute 
we heard the sharp report of Sam’s Win- 
chester. Then we heard his whistle. We 
hurried to him and found him excitedly 
pacing back and forth in a well-beaten 
runway. He told us that he had just seen 
a ponderous buck trotting down that 
path, with his nose to the ground. He 
drew his gun to his face, took good aim 
and fired. The deer had made a flying 
leap into yonder bunch of brush—and 
that was the last he saw of him. But he 
knew he killed him; he knew he couldn’t 
miss him at 50 feet! There was no 
blood or hair or any sign, other than 
tracks in the soft earth about twenty-five 
feet between jumps. So we were forced 
to conclude that Sam had had a touch 
of buck fever, as he stared in open- 
mouthed amazement at the buck, and had 
simply looked at the deer and fired his 
gun off—and so the wood sprite still 
lived to sound his midnight challenge. 

I spent many happy hours in the open 
woods on those sunny autumn days. The 
gentle hillside along the big swamp was 
lined with thorn-apple and young birch 
trees. The little red and yellow apples 
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were ripe and the ground was covered 
with them. Ruffed grouse from the sur- 
rounding thickets flew in there every 
day, to feed on the tender birch’ buds. 
A couple of hours spent along the 
borders of the swamp in the morning 
always meant fried partridge for supper. 
The place had also been a favorite stamp- 
ing ground for deer. The bark had been 
torn from many of the saplings by the 
bucks’ rubbing the velvet off their horns 
on them. Some of the trees bore the 
marks of Bruin too. There were long 
gashes made by the sharp, powerful 
claws, and there were tooth marks where 
some lusty bear had bitten the bark as 
high as he could reach. The mellow 
ground under those thorn-apple trees had 
been the scene of many a bear family 
rough and tumble, no doubt. We saw a 
good many pine martens and found sev- 
eral otter slides. An old beaver dam, 
with trees and roots still showing the 
power of the beaver’s teeth, was but a 
short distance from our tent. The red 
fox was everywhere in evidence, though 
nowhere in sight, and the great horned 
owl wakened the hollow echoes among 
the gloomy pines. One evening, just at 
dusk, I was at the edge of the forest 
across from camp, when | heard some- 
thing coming down a big tree. The sound 
of claws suggested it might be a bear, 
so I peered into the darkness with con- 
siderable interest. Pretty soon I made 
cut a large black object shuffling down 
a tree some ten feet from the ground. It 
was too dark to see the sights, but | 
opened fire with my .40-60 Marlin, and 
after three shots found a 20-pound por- 
cupine at my feet, kicking his last kick. 

A magnificent comet was visible in the 
eastern sky that fall a short time before 
sunrise. One morning, as we were going 
along among the bushes admiring its 
splendor, the Doctor suddenly halted, and 
said, “ Wait till I shoot the head off that 
partridge.” We stopped and the Doctor 
squinted along his rifle barrel. The light 
was dim, and he had to squint so long 
that we began to look more closely at 
his partridge, expecting to see its head 


fly off any moment. Just as he was 
about to pull the trigger, I remarked it 
was my opinion the partridge humped up 
on that limb was nothing but a paper 
partridge. “ What! A paper partridge?” 
He edged up a little closer, and when he 
poked it with the muzzle of his rifle— 
sure enough, it was only a hornet’s nest. 

Sam came in, tired and bedraggled, one 
afternoon, but he was hilariously happy. 
He brought a neat spike buck with him. 
We never knew just how it happened. 
It may have been that through main 
strength and awkwardness the inexperi- 
enced deer got in the way of one of 
Sam’s stray bullets. But, anyway, Sam 
produced the goods—and that was what 
counted. The sun had gone down behind 
gathering clouds when the cook an- 
nounced supper. As we gathered around 
the festive board, the rough table was 
loaded at one end with a big pan of 
partridge fricassee with dumplings, while 
at the other steamed a huge plate of 
venison broiled over the coals. We were 
at peace with all the world, and not a 
one of us envied even Rockefeller that 
night. 

When we looked out of the tent next 
morning, Mother Nature had deftly 
spread her mantle of white over all. The 
snow was four inches deep and stood on 
every twig and leaf in immaculate heaps. 
Every bush and spear of grass drooped 
gracefully under the weight. Sam and 
[ hunted together that day. We had 
gone but a short distance when we struck 
a fresh deer track. It led through the 
forest to a cat-hole, thick with willows 
and slough grass. Sam decided to watch 
on the outside, while I took the track. | 
went in very carefully. I slipped around 
among the bushes with as little noise as 
a shadow. All was white and silent. 
Soon a deer jumped up, but the bushes 
were so dense I could not see him at 
twenty feet. I expected to hear Sam’s 
gun, but there was no break in the si- 
lence. As I was making my way out, | 
crossed the track of another deer. I at 
once took up this track and traced it 
for some distance. I was certain the 
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deer was close to me, and was ready with 
rifle cocked, expecting a snap shot, when 
that deer got up and got out, just as the 
other had done, withotit giving me a 
glimpse of him. If Sam had staid at the 
place I left him, he would have had some 
shooting, as both deer went out there; 
but he had moved along a few rods and 
so never saw a tail. We found that one 
deer had taken to the swamp, while the 
other had run off into the open timber. 
We took the track of the latter, and had 
gone about forty rods when a deer sud- 
denly arose from behind a bush and 
bounded away. With its first movement 
my rifle came to my face, my eye caught 
the bead, it swung onto the scurrying 
doe, the finger touched the trigger, a 
quick flash and sharp report—and the 
white flag waved the signal of distress. 
When we got down there the blood-be- 
spattered snow told us of a mortgage to 
be foreclosed. We followed on slowly 
and jumped the deer again—both firing 
at the same instant. The deer ran on, 
but we found fresh spatters of blood. 
The deer kept up the repetition of run- 
ning, trotting, walking and lying down, 
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until she led us across a pine barren and 
into a swamp. When crossing the sandy 
waste, I got a long range shot, but didn’t 
stop her. At last the deer ran into the 
timber and down into the swamp. We 
thought we had lost our quarry, but a 
careful examination of the trail proved 
she had back-tracked. We followed her 
out and up a little hill, when she jumped 
out of a bunch of cedars and ran around 


us and out of sight. Wow! Wouldn’t 
that kill you? The branches were so 
thick we couldn’t get a shot. But we 


were bound to foreclose that mortgage. 
So we followed on. She led us into the 
swamp at last and we concluded it was 
all off, the swamp being a maze of logs 
and deep holes ; but I made one last effort 
and went into the swamp to the banks 
of the creek. While looking around there, 
[ noticed a little island in the creek with 
a log lying across it; then I saw some- 
thing beside the log which had no snow 
on it. In a moment a pair of ears went 
up just over the log and I had the deer 
located. A well directed shot put the 
poor thing out of her misery and the 
mortgage was foreclosed. 


CAMPING AND TROUT FISHING. 


By W. DUSTIN WHITE. 


42WO years ago come Novem- 
ber, I took a couple of weeks 
RX off and went up into the 
northern part of the state 
3 fox hunting. In the course 
of my hunting I took note 
of the streams in the vicinity 
and decided the prospects for trout were 
highly favorable. A watchman at one 
of the lumber camps confirmed this deci- 
sion adding by way of advice: “If you 
want good trouting in these waters, come 
when the cherries are in bloom.” I 
could not get away the next spring at 
that season, but the next again found 
me eagerly watching for opening cherry 
buds. One day I saw them. That night 
I packed the outfit and next morning we 





were off. Now if you want to know 
who we are, why, we are just Skip and 
I. Skip is my old hunting dog and oc- 
cupies an important place in my fishing 
outfit. 

An uneventful journey, by train, log- 
ging train and tote team, brought us to 
our destination about 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon. On the exact spot where we 
had camped while fox hunting the little 


tent was pitched and camp made. How 
good it seemed to be back there! But a 
great change had taken place. Trees 


that were then bare and naked were now 
clothed with beautiful verdure. Places 
that had been brown and dull were now 
bright with grass and flowers. And the 
birds were back! Before I had the tent 
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half up a little warbler lit in a tree over- 
head and helped to cheer me with my 
work. From an alder thicket down by 
the brook came the long, sweet notes of 
the white-throated sparrow and near him 
was a hermit thrush, waiting until the 
sun should sink a little lower before 
starting his evening song. I got the 
stove set up and cut some boughs for 
bedding; then went down to the brook 
and caught a few trout for supper. How 
I enjoyed that first night! The camp 
duties were all so pleasant, the fried 
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Whenever anything wakens the little 
musician he starts singing at once, for 
he always sings from the time he wakes 
until he goes to sleep again. 

It was his song and that of the thrush 
and a song sparrow all together that 
woke me shortly after daylight. Some- 
how, I could not make much headway 
getting breakfast that morning. Every- 
thing seemed to hinder me. I had to 
stop down by the spring, when I went 
for a pail of water, to look for the little 
warbler, and before I was back to the 
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‘The little tent was pitched and camp made."’ 





trout so delicious and the balsam bed so 
luxuriant. Oh! the joy of it all! A 
certain contented feeling always steals 
over me when I lie on a bed of balsam 
brush, away in the heart of the big 
woods. And how well one sleeps! Two 
or three times during the night I was 
awakened by the little white+throated 
sparrow that always sings when anything 
disturbs him, simply because it is the 
most natural thing for him to do, and, by 
the way, that’s the reason you hear him 
so often in the middle of the night. 


tent I had to stop again to listen to the 
song of some new bird. But at last 
breakfast was over, and, rigging up, I 
started for trout. 

I went up the brook that flows down 
by the tent on that first day—not be- 
cause it looked more promising than 
others but because I wanted to find out 
what it was. It was a small stream and 
a hard place to handle flies, but it gave 
me experience in many different methods 
of casting. On the first pool I could, 
by a swing cast, place the fly where I 
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wished but there was no strike. On the 
next pool | was obliged to float the fly 
over a fall above and on this pool there 
was no strike. - They were likely looking 
pools, too, and I began to wonder if the 
watchman had been sincere when he told 
me the best time to fish those streams. 
] had caught a few the night before with 
little trouble and knew this could not be 
the reason. Next time I tried a snap 
cast and hooked a g-inch trout. So it 
went all the forenoon. The brook was 
too small for extra large trout but | 
caught a good many from 7 to 10 inches 
in length. Skip kept close by my side 
most of the time, sitting upon a con- 
venient rock and watching with interest 
while 1 would play a trout. At noon I 
built a fire and cooked some trout. The 
meal was one of considerable length— 
for it takes some time to satisfy an 
angler’s appetite—and then we enjoyed 
a good rest before starting back. We 
meandered down the brook in the after- 
noon much as we had come up in the 
morning, only we spent less time fishing. 
We had all the trout we needed, so 
fished the best pools only. We jumped 
three deer from a hemlock thicket and 
discovered a mother partridge and a 
flock of chicks. Skip almost wanted to 
chase the old bird as she went away, 
limping and dragging one wing, but my 
command was firm and he staid at heel. 
We saw a rabbit and an_ inquisitive 
young fox barked at us from the hillside. 
There was no need of hurry, yet there 
was no object in prolonging the trip as 
on our one-day jaunts. When I was back 
in camp | would be enjoying myself just 
as much as when on the stream. ‘The 
pleasure of the trip would not end until 
I had to take down the tent and start 
back home. 

The main stream has its source in a 
big lake some 15 miles farther up. Sev- 
eral miles of the stream were within my 
reach and with it four large branches— 
the North, the Yellow, the Black and the 
East. Then, by taking a tramp of 6 
miles, I could cross the divide to the 
headwaters of another famous trout 
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stream which flowed off to the south. It 
was my plan to spend at least one day 
on each of these streams; so the next 
morning at daylight I was on my way to 
the North Branch. This is a large stream, 
flowing through a wild and rugged 
country, but it had been used for log 
driving in the spring and that had cleaned 
out all the brush fallen trees and 
smoothed the bottom, so that there were 
but few deep holes which the big trout 
love. I did find one deep hole at a bend 
in the stream where I got three big ones 
and all along I could catch plenty of 
little ones, so the camp commissary did 
not suffer that night. Next day I went 
over to the Black Branch. That is much 
like the North, only it has been used 
more for driving and the fishing is, con- 
sequently, not so good. The lumbermen 
had built four flood dams for the pur- 
pose of raising the water to transport 
the logs, and under each of these dams 
I found good fishing. It was quite late 
when I reached camp that night. Almost 
as soon as supper was over, I tumbled on 
to the bunk and was asleep in no time. 

A hard rain with a driving wind set 
in along toward morning and woke me. 
It was an awful storm but there was 
something about it that I enjoyed. Trees 
shook, limbs thrashed and an occasional 
crash told of some forest monarch that 
had fallen before the gale, while the rain 
beat against the little tent in torrents. So 
I lay there, listening to all the uproar 
and confusion while the gray light of 
dawn gradually penetrated the woods. 
At last I heard another sound—faint and 
small in all the noise but unmistakably 
sweet, nevertheless. It was the little 
white-throated sparrow. I was filled with 
admiration for the little bird that would 
sing in such a storm. The rain showed 
no signs of abating when | had finished 
breakfast and I was glad it was Sunday 
and that I could stay in camp all day. 
Filling up the little stove, I stretched my- 
self at length on the blankets with the 
current issue of Sports AFIELD for com- 
pany. Skip found a warm place near the 
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stove and spent the day in dreams, while 
Tt went wild turkey hunting with Dr. 
Baines ‘way down in Texas; then, with 
Edward Preble, enjoyed winter sport on 
the Mackenzie ; next I went Duck Shoot- 
ing in Michigan and then Weakfishing 
on the New Jersey coast. The day passed 
very pleasantly. The storm subsided to 
ward night and the next day dawned 
clear and pleasant. 

Taking an early start, I went up the 
tote road and over the divide to the 
stream that flowed away to the south. 
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not get many trout that day, but on a 
stretch of dead water above Bog Dam I 
caught six that would weigh more than 
all I had caught on the other days. The 
basket was well filled when at last I 
started down the tote road on the long 
walk back to camp in the twilight of 
carly evening. 

Tuesday morning I went down the 
valley to the Yellow Branch and fished 
up that. It is an awful stream to fish. 
The ground along its banks is swampy 
and a thick tangle of bushes lined either 

















‘“‘The brook was too small for extra large trout.”’ 





On my way I passed a lumber camp and 
saw the watchman that I had talked with 
before. He told me the best fishing 
in the locality was on the Yellow Branch, 
but, since I was part way there, I decided 
to try this other stream that day and 
leave the Yellow Branch for the next. 
This stream was very small where I be- 
gan fishing but many little brooks 
emptied into it and it grew larger and 
larger. At first the bushes were thick 
and it was hard to handle the flies, but 
lower down the casting was good. I did 


side. At many of the best pools it seemed 
almost impossible to cast the flies, but 
once they were on the water a trout was 
as good as hooked. For five miles 1 
worked up that stream, filling my basket 
with trout and catching many more 
which I threw back. At last I struck a 
tote road which ran out across the North 
Branch and came out near my camp. 
Wednesday I fished the main stream 
and Thursday the East Branch. This 
made one day on each of the streams and 
completed my program, but I went back 
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Friday for another day on the Yellow 
Branch. Saturday morning I went a lit- 
tle way up the brook that. comes down 
by the camp; then took down the tent 
and packed up. The tote team came at 
I had thought that the pleasure 


noon. 
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of the trip would end when I came back 
home ; but even now, as I pen these lines, 
my mind reverts to that little far-away 
camp in the woods and the happy days 
spent on those streams. To me there is 
always much pleasure in such memories. 


BEAR IN NORTHERN NEW MEXICo. 


By WILLIAM RUPERT. 


HE bear that inhab- 
it this section of the 
country are the 
small Black, the 
Cinnamon Brown, 
the large Black and 
the Silver Tip 
Grizzly. First, the 
Cinnamon Brown 
or sometimes Black 

are the tourists of the bear family, often 
traveling 400 miles in a season. They 
start north from the Sierra Madre in 
Old Mexico about the 1st of February 
and arrive in this country by the end of 
March or the first part of April, stop- 
ping on their way in the different local- 
ities where food is most plentiful and 
vegetation good. On account of the 
sudden cold spells that frequently occur 
in this country, the bears seek the shelter 
of caves, crevices, fallen trees and old 
stumps, which leads some people to be- 
lieve they stay there all winter; whereas, 
their residence is of only a few days’ 
duration. I have visited these places in 
the dead of winter and found no signs 
of bear life, nor any evidence that they 
had been there for some time, as these 
hiding places are only used in the spring 
and fall during their annual trips. 

On their trip north, before Father 
Winter has released his grip on the land, 
it is necessary for the bears to feed on 
carrion, which they find in abundance in 
the mountains. Later in the spring they 
change their diet to worms, ants and 
bugs, which they find under logs and 
stumps of old trees—tearing these apart 





in their endeavor to get at the goodies 
within. They also feed on the roots of a 
flag that grows in the mountains. After 
this comes the berries, wild fruit and 
acorns that are found in abundance in 
the ranges between Cimarron and Taos 
—thereby making this country a good 
feeding ground for bears, lions and bob- 
cats. One lady living within three miles 
of Cimarron killed 32 bob-cats with her 
gun and hounds since last October. An- 
other reason that makes game so plenti- 
ful in this country is to be found in the 
various laws protecting fur-bearing ani- 
mals. The old trapper and hunter were 
forced to leave the country, as it was im- 
possible to make a living on bear, lynx 
and cat in the short time the law allowed 
them to trap. 

The small black bear’s habits are much 
the same as his larger brother’s, only he 
starts out later in the spring and does 
not cover as much ground. Although 
their habits are similar, they are of an 
entirely different family. I have seen a 
large black bear with one cub black and 
the other brown, showing that they breed 
both colors or cross in the wild state, and 
both species take to a tree. Now a silver 
tip never climbs a tree or crosses with 
a brown or black bear. This can be 
proved by examining the claws of the 
three species. The claws of the black 
and brown bears are hooked and very 
well adapted for climbing purposes, while 
those of the silver tip are almost straight. 

The silver tip grizzly lives among the 
high mountain peaks on ranges that run 
east and west. They seem to favor the 
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north side of the range, where the snow 
generally lies from 10 to 20 feet deep. 
They den up sometimes in caves, but 
most often under a large spruce tree, 
where the bows touch the ground, where 
the sun seldom or never shines and where 
the timber is very heavy—making a very 
dangerous place to go into to kick out a 
silver tip grizzly. They do not sleep all 
winter in this country, as some authors 
have stated, but come out at intervals on 
warm, sunshiny days and cross over to 
the south side of the range, where they 
scratch around for bugs and other in- 
sects. They depend mostly on cattle and 
stock for their general menu, which they 
kill with ease. It has always been a 
mystery to me how they manage to kill 


on fair ground. I once saw a three-year- 
old steer that had just been killed by a 
silver tip. Its nose was broken and 
turned to one side, showing what an 
awful blow they can strike. They are 
also very fond of berries and fruit, are 
very easily insulted, and put up a fierce 
fight when cornered. The general opinion 
of the people is that they are slow and 
clumsy, but I wish to state that they can 
get over the ground at a very lively rate. 
My partner and I have killed quite a 
number of bear and spent a great deal of 
time in the study of their habits and ways 


-and in the training of our hounds, of 


which we have one of the best packs in 
the West. 


CH “SO 


THE CAMP-FIRE. 


When we've finished washing the plates of tin, 
When the darkness falls and the gang comes in, 
That's the time when the tales and the talk begin 
In the circle about the fire. 
The talk of the way the day was spent, 
Of the things we did and the roads we went, 
Of pleasant ventures that brought content, 
And sated the heart’s desire. 


The pipes are lighted. The fellows sit 

Or sprawl about as the shadows fiit, 

And there is freedom of thought and wit, 
Till the light of the embers dims. 

And then comes singing—from foolish tunes 

Of “pretty maidens” and “kindly moons” 

To old, old songs like your Mother croons— 
Soft lullabies—or hymns. 


The night breezes rustle the leaves above, 
And we talk of the things we are fondest of— 
The men we like and the girls we love, 

Who make life worth the fight— 
Till the ash grays over the glowing coals 
And the spirit of drowsiness controls, 
And each man into his blanket rolls, 

With the sleepy word, ‘Good Night!” 

—Berton Braley in the Saturday Evening Post. 
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Friday for another day on the Yellow 
Branch. Saturday morning I went a lit- 
tle way up the brook that. comes down 
by the camp; then took down the tent 
and packed up. The tote team came at 
I had thought that the pleasure 


noon. 
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of the trip would end when I came back 
home ; but even now, as I pen these lines, 
my mind reverts to that little far-away 
camp in the woods and the happy days 
spent on those streams. To me there is 
always much pleasure in such memories. 


BEAR IN NORTHERN NEW MEXICO. 


By WILLIAM RUPERT. 


HE bear that inhab- 
it this section of the 
country are the 
small Black, the 
Cinnamon Brown, 
the large Black and 
the Silver Tip 
Grizzly. First, the 
Cinnamon Brown 
or sometimes Black 

are the tourists of the bear family, often 
traveling 400 miles in a season. They 
start north from the Sierra Madre in 
Old Mexico about the 1st of February 
and arrive in this country by the end of 
March or the first part of April, stop- 
ping on their way in the different local- 
ities where food is most plentiful and 
vegetation good. On account of the 
sudden cold spells that frequently occur 
in this country, the bears seek the shelter 
of caves, crevices, fallen trees and old 
stumps, which leads some people to be- 
lieve they stay there all winter; whereas, 
their residence is of only a few days’ 
duration. I have visited these places in 
the dead of winter and found no signs 
of bear life, nor any evidence that they 
had been there for some time, as these 
hiding places are only used in the spring 
and fall during their annual trips. 

On their trip north, before Father 
Winter has released his grip on the land, 
it is necessary for the bears to feed on 
carrion, which they find in abundance in 
the mountains. Later in the spring, they 
change their diet to worms, ants and 
bugs, which they find under logs and 
stumps of old trees—tearing these apart 





in their endeavor to get at the goodies 
within. They also feed on the roots of a 
flag that grows in the mountains. After 
this comes the berries, wild fruit and 
acorns that are found in abundance in 
the ranges between Cimarron and Taos 
—thereby making this country a good 
feeding ground for bears, lions and bob- 
cats. One lady living within three miles 
of Cimarron killed 32 bob-cats with her 
gun and hounds since last October. An- 
other reason that makes game so plenti- 
ful in this country is to be found in the 
various laws protecting fur-bearing ani- 
mals. The old trapper and hunter were 
forced to leave the country, as it was im- 
possible to make a living on bear, lynx 
and cat in the short time the law allowed 
them to trap. 

The small black bear’s habits are much 
the same as his larger brother’s, only he 
starts out later in the spring and does 
not cover as much ground. Although 
their habits are similar, they are of an 
entirely different family. I have seen a 
large black bear with one cub black and 
the other brown, showing that they breed 
both colors or cross in the wild state, and 
both species take to a tree. Now a silver 
tip never climbs a tree or crosses with 
a brown or black bear. This can be 
proved by examining the claws of the 
three species. The claws of the black 


and brown bears are hooked and very 
well adapted for climbing purposes, while 
those of the silver tip are almost straight. 

The silver tip grizzly lives among the 
high mountain peaks on ranges that run 
They seem to favor the 


east and west. 
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north side of the range, where the snow 
generally lies from 10 to 20 feet deep. 
They den up sometimes in caves, but 
most often under a large spruce tree, 
where the bows touch the ground, where 
the sun seldom or never shines and where 
the timber is very heavy—making a very 
dangerous place to go into to kick out a 
silver tip grizzly. They do not sleep all 
winter in this country, as some authors 
have stated, but come out at intervals on 
warm, sunshiny days and cross over to 
the south side of the range, where they 
scratch around for bugs and other in- 
sects. They depend mostly on cattle and 
stock for their general menu, which they 
kill with ease. It has always been a 
mystery to me how they manage to kill 


on fair ground. I once saw a three-year- 
old steer that had just been killed by a 
silver tip. Its nose was broken and 
turned to one side, showing what an 
awful blow they can strike. They are 
also very fond of berries and fruit, are 
very easily insulted, and put up a fierce 
fight when cornered. The general opinion 
of the people is that they are slow and 
clumsy, but I wish to state that they can 
get over the ground at a very lively rate. 
My partner and I have killed quite a 
number of bear and spent a great deal of 
time in the study of their habits and ways 


-and in the training of our hounds, of 


which we have one of the best packs in 
the West. 


CG “SO 
THE CAMP-FIRE. 


When we've finished washing the plates of tin, 
When the darkness falls and the gang comes in, 
That's the time when the tales and the talk begin 
In the circle about the fire. 
The talk of the way the day was spent, 
Of the things we did and the roads we went, 
Of pleasant ventures that brought content, 
And sated the heart’s desire. 


The pipes are lighted. The fellows sit 

Or sprawl about as the shadows fiit, 

And there is freedom of thought and wit, 
Till the light of the embers dims. 

And then comes singing—from foolish tunes 

Of “pretty maidens” and “kindly moons” 

To old, old songs like your Mother croons— 
Soft lullabies—or hymns. 


The night breezes rustle the leaves above, 
And we talk of the things we are fondest of— 
The men we like and the girls we love, 

Who make life worth the fight— 
Till the ash grays over the glowing coals 
And the spirit of drowsiness controls, 
And each man into his blanket rolls, 

With the sleepy word, ‘Good Night!” 

—Berton Braley in the Saturday Evening Post. 
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“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and 


a@ pure serenity of mind.” 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 








OUR FISHING TRIP TO INDIANA. 


By E. F. FERGUSON. 


INCE reaching that age when nearly 
all mankind proclaim themselves 
men, I have been somewhat con- 

ceited in my ability as a fisherman. Per- 
haps no more so than most fishermen. 
As a rule, fishermen are optimistic and 
have implicit faith in their ability to 
locate the finny tribes and coax them to 
take the hook that means an end to their 
earthly existence. I might say all ex- 
istence, but that would destroy many a 
fisherman's anticipation of the next world. 
You will understand my conceit when I 
say that I can catch fish where any one 
can catch them. I know that you, too, 
gentle reader are just that kind of a 
fisherman; indeed, we all are afflicted 
the same way. But I started in to tell 
a fish story. Therefore, if you are an 
angler, just sympathize a little with me 
while I choose. Rivulets, creeks, rivers, 
reservoirs and lakes are all flitting before 
me, as if being exhibited by a moving 
picture apparatus. I see rivulets chasing 
along as if pursued by enemies; creeks 
winding along the base of some water- 
shed, then hurrying over the riffles that 
they may find rest in the eddy a short 
distance below; rivers flowing majestic- 
ally along, as though to hide some treas- 
ure in their basin, never exposing their 
true depth or volume; nasty reservoirs 
full of stumps and brush; clear crystal 


lakes—some with reeds near the shore, 
others fringed with lily pads—the waves 
splashing against my boat as I locate 
some well-known haunt. If I were to 
manufacture this story, I would choose 
the prettiest scene, but I shall not do 
that. I shall tell the truth. 

The State of Indiana abounds in fine 
lakes and streams, and I want to apolo- 
gize to all Hoosierdom for having made 
their State the scene of my evening pas- 
time. I assure them that I have enjoyed 
their rivers and lakes, and their citizen- 
ship and hospitality are certainly sur- 
passed nowhere. So, surely, I love her 
people. 

In Kosciusko County there are numer- 
ous lakes. I have had success fishing 
in many of them. The Elkhart River 
furnishes an outlet for several of these 
lakes. The river is small in that part 
of the State, but just south of Goshen a 
large dam has been constructed at a 
garge that has backed the river up over 
the lowlands until it is quite a lake— 
probably a half-mile wide in places. 
Three-quarters of a mile up-stream there 
is an island, and this island seems to be 
at the head of the back-water. It was 
near this island that I spent the greater 
part of a day last summer. I do not re- 
member the exact date, but it was in 
August and it seemed to me to be the 
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hottest day of the season. I have heard 
of frying eggs by the heat of the sun, 
and, if there were ever any foundation to 
that statement, you could have had a 
“straight up”’ order filled on the Elkhart 
River that day. The wind never made 
a ripple on the water: the sun seemed 
to be at his best and bent upon showing 
my partner and Ia hot time. My part- 
ner this day was my brother-in-law— 
Charlie—who resides in the town of Mil- 
ford, a burg of about 1500 whole-souled 
Hoosiers. My wife and I had been visit- 
ing in Milford for several days and each 
day Charlie and I had taken a fishing 
trip. We had fished in all the lakes 
within a radius of 10 miles, and, longing 
for new worlds to explore, we planned 
one evening to go next morning to a 
landing known as Waterford on the Elk- 
hart River. Waterford is notatown. It 
is even smaller than a hamlet. The 
Winona Traction Line runs through 
Milford and to the north it ends at 
Goshen. Waterford is about half-way 
between these two stations and the trac- 
tion line passes nearby. It would be 
impossible to run through it. It might 
run over it. Asa matter of fact, I only 
remember the name. 

We took the first car to Waterford the 
next morning. By inquiry we learned 
that there were no boats at Waterford 
but that a prosperous farmer a half-mile 
north had numerous boats to let, and the 
cars stopped nearby. We were not look- 
ing for Waterford, after all, which prob- 
ably will account for not seeing it. We 
arrived at the boat landing at 7a. m. I 
know that is pretty late, but this is a true 
story. We had our tackle and bait with 
us, and it took but a few minutes to con- 
nect the joints of our rods and fasten the 
reels. I had taken along a 17-foot jointed 
cane pole that I had purchased for river 
fishing, and we had brought with us 
three dozen nice brook minnows that we 
had seined in a creek near Milford, which, 
with a can of worms, constituted our bait. 
We got our boat on the east side of the 
river and directly east of the island. I 
put a light silk trout line on the long 


pole, as I didn’t have flattering hopes 
of getting hold of a very large fish. We 
didn’t get much encouragement from the 
people at the landing, and we were both 
wishing we had gone elsewhere before 
we got into the boat. But we were 
there, and fishermen will fish wherever 
there is water. So we got our belong- 
ings into the boat and started around the 
north end of the island for the opposite 
side of the river. Just why people in a 
boat always go to the opposite side of a 
river or lake to fish, is a matter that I 
can only leave to the eminent lights of 
angling literature for solution. We cer- 
tainly only followed precedent when we 
rowed a half-mile to the opposite side 
before we anchored. We had kept live 
bait out all the time but failed to locate 
any bass. We kept working persistent- 
ly, but Old Sol was playing havoc with 
our complexions. Had fishing been bet- 
ter, we would have noticed the sun less. 
We never lagged in our efforts until 
noon, when we rowed to the island and 
landed for lunch. We had taken along 
plenty to eat, but had forgotten that our 
thirst might need quenching. We set 
our poles in the bank while eating, in 
hopes of getting a strike, but nothing 
came along, or, if there were any, they 
had no appetite for minnows or worms. 

From the island (where we rested an 
hour and a half) we could see a nice 
gravel beach on the east side of the river. 
We thought conditions looked right over 
there and concluded to give it a trial. 
There was a low-hanging tree near the 
water at this place, and, after giving the 
likely looking places a fair test, we went 
to the shore and took refuge from the 
sweltering heat in the shade of this tree. 
We lounged here until our thirst fairly 
forced us to hunt a cool drink, when we 
got into our boat and went to the boat 
landing, where we had noticed a flowing 
well earlier in the day. We rowed slow- 
ly, dragging our minnows about 50 ft. 
behind, in hopes of getting a fish that 
would be some credit to our trip; but 
had the same luck that had haunted us 
all day and came to the landing with 
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a half-dozen small bluegills and one 
speckled bass to show for over 7 hours 
fishing. We hurried to the fountain and 
quenched the thirst that had tortured us 
for the past five hours. 

I then went to the boat and raised the 
long pole, only to find the minnow as 
lively as though it had been put on the 
hook a minute before. Realizing that I 
could not catch fish without my line in 
the water, I looked around for a likely 
place. I put the fish on our stringer in 
the minnow bucket and carried the pole 
to a spot that looked promising about 
60 feet to the south. I cast out some 
fifty feet, and, after waiting a few minutes, 
set the pole in the roots of a tree that 
stood on the bank and walked back to 
where Charlie lay in the shade—sound 
asleep. While debating whether I should 
disturb him or not, I heard the Click! 
click! of my reel. I hurried to get hold 
of the pole, but by the time I had got 
there the line had slackened. I waited 
for the line to stretch up, but everything 
was quiet, so I pulled in and found that 
the minnow had been stolen. I hastened 
to the minnow bucket, to find that near- 
ly all the minnows were dead because of 
the presence of the larger fish. By tak- 
ing out the fish on the string and putting 
in some fresh water, there were three 
minnows that developed life—two chubs 
(one 4 inches and the other about 6 
inches long) and a large shiner fully 7 
inches in length. I hurriedly put the 
smaller chub on my hook and went back 
to the spot where I had had the strike a 
few minutes before. I hung around, in 
hopes of being on hand if anything hap- 
pened; but, after waiting a short time, 
concluded I might just as well walk back 
to the shade. I had been back buta 
minute, when I saw the line tighten; but 
before I could get hold of the pole the 
reel was going. I let him go until I felt 
certain he had the hook and then pulled. 
The line slipped through the water as 
though it were oiled. My hook was 
gone! I found that the gut had broken 
near the hook. I still had the two large 
minnows, and, fearing to try a hook with 
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a leader again, I tied on a Cincinnati 
bass hook—one of the ordinary ringed 
kind—hooked on the remaining chub, 
and tried the spot again. 

It seemed that nothing would bite 
while I held the pole or stood nearby, 
so I again went to the shade. I felt as 
though no small fish would take that 
minnow and I did not think there were 
any large ones where we were fishing. 
We had made an engagement that com- 
pelled us to take the 4:15 car to Milford, 
and, looking at my watch, I saw that we 
had but 30 minues until we must be on 
our way home. I called Charlie, think- 
ing he would want to get his tackle to- 
gether, so as to be ready for the car. 
Just as I called I heard the reel on that 
long pole again. I really was alarmed. 
There was no hurrying: that reel was 
moving as slowly and regularly as though 
it were being turned by an unseen hand. 
I did not wait long until I set the reel, 
and when the line was taut I gave a little 
jerk. I had hooked something and 
called to Charlie that I had hooked a 
good one. Several times I had to give 
him line when he made a frantic effort 
to get loose, but all the time I kept the 
line well stretched. After playing him 
around for ten minutes, I succeeded in 
getting him close enough to me to dis- 
cover that I hada large bass. No sooner 
had he given up his fight than I was 
leading him to the side of a boat. My 
pole was so long that I could not get to 
the fish myself, so Charlie performed the 
feat of landing him. We then had the 
first fish of the day worth mentioning. 
Another look at my watch showed that 
13 minutes had passed since I put on the 
chub, and 17 minutes remained until car 
time. I could not resist trying that big 
shiner out there in that lucky spot, for I 
knew that a bass like the one we had 
just landed would not hesitate an instant 
in swallowing him. So I hooked him 
on and threw him in. He struck the 
water like a stone. It had come to look 
as if it were impossible to get a strike 
while I remained near; so I immediately 


.set my pole and started to walk away. 
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As I turned I heard the reel go Clickety ! 
Click! click! and remarked to Charlie 
that “My shiner must be scared.”” But 
I kept a sharp lookout, and an instant 
later saw that there was something more 
than the shiner making the disturbance. 
I took hold of the pole, but the line 
seemed scarcely to move. Finally I 
tightened the 
line a little and 
then it moved 
toward the mid- 
dle of the river. 
I really looked 
upon the matter 
as a joke, for I 
felt certain that 
I would be un- 
able to land 
another large 
fish with so light 
a line. Finally 
I said: ‘Well, 
here goes!” 
And go he did— 
seeming to start 
simultaneously 
with the move 
that snagged 
him. I felt calm 
enough, for I had 
no hopes of land- 
ing him. Fortu- 
nately I had 60 
yards of line to 
let out, and the 
branch of the 
river on the east 
side of the island 
is not much 
wider. I knew 
that I could fol- 
low him up or 
down-stream. 
He went straight tor the opposite side. 
My line was nearly all out when I got 
him turned. As he turned, he went 
straight out of the water four feet! At 
any rate, I could see that I had a fish 
about a yard long. He gave up sooner 
than the bass that we had landed a few 
minutes before and in two minutes time 





“THE KIND WE CATCH IN BEAVER LAKE.” 


Showing Carl Becken of Beaver Dam, Wis., 
with an 18)4-pound Pickerel. 


he was at the top of the water and I had 
him close to the bank. It was not diffi- 
cult to see that I had a large pike. I led 
him back and forth about 20 ft. from me, 
so as to give him no chance to develope 
more fight. While thus engaged we dis- 
cussed means of landing him and finally 
concluded that Charlie could get hold 
of the ring of the 
hook and slip 
him over the side 
of the boat be- 
fore he would 
know what was 
being done. I 
had landed pike 
by catching 
them just back 
of the gills with 
my thumb and 
second finger, 
but this was my 
partner’s first 
experience with 
a fish that the 
line would not 
hold; so lifting 
him over the side 
of the boat by 
catching hold ot 
the hook seemed 
the only way out 
of our dilemma. 
I told him to 
jump on him as 
soonas hestruck 
the boat or he 
would again be 
in the water. It 
seems that Char- 
lie thought that 
I meant to jump 
on him with his 
feet—for he had 
no trouble in slipping him over the side 
of the boat and the next instant he was 
trying to get on him with both feet! 
Luck was with us and the fish slipped 
under a seat in the boat. He made two 
efforts to jump for the water before I was 
there. Each time he came up against 
the seat and was forced back to the bot- 
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tom of the boat. I lost no time. Drop- 
ping my pole, I went into that boat head 
first, and, before he had time to make 
another effort to get away, I had both 
hands on him and he was pushed up 
against the side of the boat, my knees 
almost against him and my arms and 
body between the fish and the water. I 
got a good hold in his gills and lifted 
him out of the boat and carried him a 
safe distance from the water. The line 
was broken, but that happened after he 
was in the boat and might have been 
broken in any one of many different 
ways. Our time showed the car to be 
due in two minutes. We put the bass 
and pike on a string and ran for the car. 
No time was consumed in getting tackle 
together; we just grabbed our belong- 
ings and ran. We were none too soon. 
The car was already in sight when we 
reached the Stop. I had not taken time 
to take the line from the pole but had 
pulled the joints apart and held them 
together in my hand as best I could. In 
a few minutes we were in Milford. We 
pumped a large tub full of water and put 
the bass and pike therein. Both were 
alive. We procured scales from a gro- 
ceryman nearby and weighed them. The 
bass weighed 5 lbs., 2 ounces, and the 
pike 7 lbs., 9 ounces. 





AN UNEXPECTED CAPTURE. 


We had eaten our fill and things had 
been cleaned up and camp put shipshape, 
after a strenuous day’s outing. Pipes 
were being puffed industriously and all 
were feeling that complete satisfaction 
which comes after a day’s tramp in the 
woods in crisp October weather. No 
one had broken the silence for some 
time. All of us seemed to drop into a 
retrospective, restful mood. The moon 
was just forcing its rays through the 
trees to blend with the light of our fire, 
when Dave Martin reached for the box 
of cut plug and refilled his pipe. Going 
to the fire, he pulled a stick with a live 
coal on one end therefrom and proceeded 
to light up. He did it so deliberately 
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that I, who had known him from boy- 
hood, surmised that he was ripe for a 
story. He came back and sat down 
with his back to a big oak and seemed 
to wait to assure himself that his pipe 
was going to work just as he desired. 
That attended to, he removed it from his 
mouth and asked. “Did I ever tell you 
about the old school-teacher catching 
the coon?’’ Weassured him that he had 
not—knowing a good story was coming. 

‘Well, when I was a boy in Old 
Missouri we lived on a farm and the 
school-teacher came to our house to 
board, as we lived nearest to the school- 
house and it was quite handy. Bill 
Newton, my cousin, and I used to go 
fishing over at the lakes, as they were 
called. There had been several small 
lakes; but as the land where they were 
situated belonged to the County School 
Fund, it was thought advisable to drain 
them and sell the land for farm purposes. 
A ditch was dug to the river, but the fall 
was so slight that most of the water re- 
mained. When the river was high, the 
water backed up higher than ever and 
some of the low timber land was covered. 
One place, called the Neck, was a favor- 
ite resort of bass and black perch, as we 
called them. It was this place that Bul 
and I planned to visit the next day and 
the school-teacher said he would like to 
go along. 

“We started the next morning early, 
and, after seining a hole in a spring 
branch which emptied into the lake, we 
had as fine a lot of big minnows as one 
could wish for bait. We got our old 
flat-bottom boat out and started for the 
Neck. We had good luck and were do- 
ing fine, when the teacher concluded to 
try a spot alongside an old tree-top 
which was a short distance away. We 
got the old boat within reach of the place 
and tied the rope to the stump of an old 
tree. The stump stood about 8 feet 
above the water. The teacher selected 
a fine minnow and prepared to drop it 
gently at the edge of the brush pile, but 
in doing so the boat tipped and he drop- 
ped it in the hollow stump and when he 
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tried to get it out he found it securely 
hooked. His line was a strong one, 
built for service more than scientific 
manipulation. After several hard jerks, 
the line slackened and a big coon came 
from the hole. The teacher was too ex- 
cited and pulled the coon from his perch 
on the stump, and straight into the boat 
he came. The excitement was all there. 
In his endeavor to dodge the coon, the 
teacher fell overboard and pulled the 
coon in after him. The coon tried to 
escape by swimming, but we got hold 
of the pole and when I got him in reach 
Bill hit him a couple of times with an 
oar and we hauled him and the teacher 
in and started for home. The coon had 
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the Lake Creek route, including those 
of Triangle, Clear and Tsiltcoos Lakes; 
and it makes the journey easy to the 
beautiful Sinslaw Country, ending at 
Florence, near the ocean. One of our 
sons has gone in another direction from 
Eugene—by the old-time 45-mile stage 
route to Blue River and on to the splendid 
Mackenzie. Here his brother-in-law owns 
a lovely piece of land and has built a 
cosy cabin, around which tents are pitched 
in the fishing season, and here the differ- 
ent broods of children have a high old 
time. The banks down to the Macken- | 
zie are precipitous, the camp being made 
on high mountain ground, with the 
primeval forest nearby. 








AN ELEVEN-POUNDER.——Caught just above Our Camp. 





grabbed that minnow and was most se- 
curely hooked. The teacher was a be- 
draggled and sorry looking specimen, but 
Bill and I certainly enjoyed the joke.” 
The fire had burned low and our pipes 
had burned out, so we all went to bed 
and were soon dreaming of other things 
than Dave’s story. H. B. Stir. 
Galveston, Texas. 





IN THE COAST RANGE. 


Eugene (Oregon’s University town) is 
a good starting point for the heart of the 
Coast Range. The automobile may be 
said to have discovered the charms of 





We have had some pretty good fisher- 
men in the family—starting in at an 
early age on our ranch creeks. One of 
them—a tot of 5 years—watched for 
days without number a silver trout just 
opposite our home. He would run off, 
when dinner was over, with titbits to feed 
him. He wanted to see what he would 
grow to. But a visiting fisherman came 
along and hooked the prize! The lakes 
mentioned have, at some time or other, 
been supplied with trout. They had 
none, when first discovered by the White 
Man. I remember a splendid body of 
water in the Cascade Mountains (where 
I was the first white woman) that grew 
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leeches only! Trout have since been 
planted there and it is now a far-famed 
fishing resort. 

The stage road to Blue River perco- 
lates the foothills, winding through green 
valleys and by the side of inviting streams, 
where the trout are of proportionate size 
to their home waters—not 10 and 16 
pounders as in the Mackenzie. It isa 
fine farming country, up to a certain alti- 
tude. Dairying is all the vogue in a 
section where a farmer can safely leave 
his cream can, lodged under a fir-tree, 
for the cream wagon to pick up. He is 
often 40 miles from the nearest railroad, 
and his 30-cent-a-pound butter-fat means 
a tempting monthly check! 

Louisa A’HMutTy Nasu. 





ILLINOIS’ FISHING INTERESTS. 


More than 50,000 black bass turned 
into Rock River and its tributaries every 
year will be one of the results of the es- 
tablishment by the Illinois Fish Commis- 
sion of a hatchery at the mouth of Green 
River, near Rock Island. Already there 
are bills in both houses of the General 
Assembly, providing for the establish- 
ment of a rescue and pond cutters’ sta- 
tion in Rock Island County, the station 
to be a series of ponds for the breeding 
of fish. E. E. Caldwell of Havana, IIl1., 
Chief Fish Warden, and Col. S. P. Bart- 
lett, Secretary of the State Fish Com- 
mission, have visited the site proposed 
for the hatchery by Senator Landee of 
Moline, «with the result that the matter 
has been taken up by the Legislature and 
ratification of the selection for a site is 
expected in the near future. 

The Fish Commission has definitely de- 
cided to establish two new hatcheries and 
Senator Landee and Representative Thos. 
Campbell are favorable to the Green 
River location for one of them. Green 
River is a branch of Rock River, the 
latter stream emptying into the Missis- 
sippi at Rock Island. The Hennepin 
Canal (an artificial waterway connecting 
the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers) runs 
near to and parallel with Rock River for 
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a considerable distance and is a good 
home for domestic fish. In the past, the 
State has made rather feeble attempts to 
stock these waterways, but the numerous 
fishermen of that section, who are always 
“on the job,” have made the demand 
greater than the supply. The result is 
that the streams mentioned are now prac- 
tically drained of edible fish. Col. Bart- 
lett, one member of the party that vis- 
ited the proposed Green River site, is 
also a member of the United States Fish 
Commission. 

Though the State has already built 
some hatcheries, none of them is of the 
kind it is proposed to build at the mouth 
of Green River, but the Federal Govern- 
ment has several such hatcheries and 
Col. Bartlett has written to Washington 
for plans and cost figures for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of the hatch- 
ery, the idea being to pattern the new 
Illinois hatcheries after some of Uncle 
Sam’s best fish “ incubators.” “ We can 
guarantee 50,000 black bass a year, 100,- 
ooo perch, and an unlimited amount of 
catfish, besides the wall-eyed pike, every 
year,” is the statement of Col. Bartlett. 

The fish experts will prepare plans for 
the breeding ponds to be established and 
anticipation is that a $12,000 appropria- 
tion will cover the cost of construction. 
Construction work will be started before 
July 1, if the pending bill is accepted by 
both houses of the General Assembly. 

Chief Warden Caldwell has a detailed 
report for Illinois that contains statistics 
confined to the fishing industry proper, 
and not to wholesale fish dealers and can- 
neries that may be located within the 
State. According to him, there were in 
Illinois last year 3,048 independent fish- 
ermen—that is, fishers who handle the 
rod and line with a commercial end in 
view but who are not in the employ of 
wholesale dealers and canneries. Wage- 
earning fishermen numbered more than 
1,369. The last-mentioned classification 


includes those fishers who are in the em- 
ploy of commercial concerns and firms 
engaged in the fish business. The value 
of fish caught in 1909 was between $2,- 
000,000 and $3,000,000. The despised 
carp leads—to the amount of 21,342,300 
Ibs., which were sold for the neat sum 
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of $562,410. Clam shells disposed of 
amounted to 39,800,100 Ibs., value, $184,- 
250. Pearls and slugs found in these 
clams had a commercial value of 
$170,380. 

None of these figures includes statistics 
on the great army of Illinois’ amateur 


of Chicago, on behalf of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, has 
reported favorably to the lower House 
in Washington a bill providing for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a 
building for a Federal fish hatchery near 
Chicago. The bill calls for an appro- 











DULCE FALLS.—Scene in Oil Canyon. On the Big Blanco River in Southern Colorado. ° 


Photo by W. E. COLTON, Pagosa Springs, Colorado. 





fishermen and the value of their numer- 
ous “ catches,” but nevertheless it is the 
amateurs who will receive the greatest 
indirect benefit from the new hatcheries. 

The Federal Government is also at 
work in Illinois. Representative Wilson 


priation of $25,000. Though the State 
is not active in this proposition, the fact 
that a Federal fish hatchery may be 
placed on Illinois soil, is hailed with joy 
by thousands of our native fishermen. 
Moline, Illinois. Hucu W. Rorr. 
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OUR LAST DAY WITH BOB WHITE. 


By EDWARD SEWELL. 


HE season is over. Well, we regret 
it, but have pleasant memories of 
the last day we were out. Shall 

I tell you about it? The hunt had been 
arranged for more than a week. George 
Lauderdale and I always shoot the last 
two days of the season, and on this oc- 
casion a friend was to go with us; but 
something turned up at the last moment 
and he could not get away. After work- 
ing all the afternoon in getting our traps 
together, we were ready to leave on the 
6:30 train Thursday night, Jan’y 27— 
the last day of the season being Jan’y 
31, which was a Monday. In the ex- 
press car ahead were four of the finest 
English setters that a man ever shot 
over—Rose, Judge, Flora and Cash—all 
highly bred and thoroughly trained, 
Flora and Judge being wide rangers and 
good covey dogs, while Rose and Cash 
had been trained to hunt singles. 

We were going to hunt out of Pitts- 
burg, which is about 100 miles from 
Dallas, Texas, and as we had made all 
our arrangements some time before with 
a Mr. Vance to drive from Pittsburg to 
his home and hunt on his place, we 
settled ourselves in our seats to smoke 
and meditate on the morrow. George 
was never known to get off on a hunt 


without trouble, and on this occasion he 
failed to make connection with his sup- 
per; so at the first station he said, ‘Me 
for some sandwiches!” and succeeded in 
getting two Hamburgers that had been 
cooked at least a week. 

The district in which we were going 
to hunt is a comparatively level country, 
which was settled up by refugees during 
the Civil War. Those old aristocratic 
planters of ante-bellum days, with their 
devoted wives and beautiful daughters, 
moved to this country—then a veritable 
wilderness—and cleared any land that 
might suit their fancy and upon which 
they believed they could make a living 
during the time when father met son and 
brother met brother, as the rivulets ran 
red in Kentucky, Tennessee and the Old 
Dominion. After the war they left Texas, 
to return to their devastated homes, and 
the ground they had cleared grew up in 
plum thickets, briars and sage grass. 
Other people, having re-settled the coun- 
try, have cleared up and put in cultiva- 
tion the land adjoining (the second bot- 
tom they call it), as it is more produc- 
tive. This has left the hills grown up 
as stated, making as good a quail breed- 
ing, raising and feeding ground as one 
could suggest, with plenty of protection 
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from hawks—the birds’ worst enemy. 
Adjoining the thousand-acre farm on 
which we were to hunt was a bottom, 
and, the country being level, the over- 
flowed land was about three-quarters 
of a mile wide, with ponds or sloughs 
all through it where water stood most 
of the time during the rainy season and 
where a few mallards always spent the 
winter. 

We arrived at our station about 10 p. 
m. and had previously decided to drive 
out to Mr. Vance’s house that night, so 
as to get an early morning start. We 
were met at the station by a son of our 
host’s—a lad of 14. On our way he 
told us of a feeding ground about a mile 
from his home where the mallards had 
been feeding all the winter in a post oak 
flat, and it was agreed that he and I 
would get up before day and go over 
there and try our luck; but, quail being 
our main game, no time was to be lost 
— George stating that he would go with 
us if we would carry a stove along. Ar- 
riving at the home of our host about 11, 
we found the entire family up and were 
soon ushered into a spacious dining- 
room, with a huge fireplace in one end. 
Here, steaming and smoking on the 
table, was one of those tempting meals 
that can always be relied on from any 
good housewife of the old régime. Coffee, 
soda biscuit, home-raised yams, delicious 
butter, fresh eggs, and that which no 
man has ever tasted and failed to long 
for ever after—good home-cured hickory 
smoked ham. Excuse me, but my mouth 
waters. George showed that he had not 
had any supper, without indicating that 
he had had a sandwich, and I believe 
Mrs. Vance thinks that I like ham better 
than anything in this world. We surely 
enjoyed both the supper and the good 
motherly attentions of our kind hostess. 

I have been taught all my life that 
sleeping on feather beds was unhealthy, 
but where they are aired frequently, and 
good care taken of them, I know of 
nothing better for a tired man on a cold 
night than a bed just full enough of 
feathers to be a little taut, so that, when 


you lie down, you can feel a pressure 
under all parts of the body. I had hard- 
ly straightened out, and thought that I 
had only been dozing, when I felt a light 
touch on the shoulder and Jim (Mr. 
Vance’s son, with whom I was to go 
after the ducks) told me that it was 5 
o’clock and that it would be daybreak 
by the time we got to the slough. I 
dressed hurriedly and we set out. He 
had an L. C. Smith hammer gun and I 
carried my automatic, borrowing enough 
No. 6 shells to fill it—my own shot 
being No. 8s and too small for mallards. 
We made our way to the woods line, 
which was just visible by the starlight, 
and just about the time that the morning 
star began to turn a red color from the 
reflection of the sun, we located ourselves 
by a fallen tree with a part of the slough 
just in front and about 20 yds. away. 
It was agreed by us that we would shoot 
at the first good flock that came near, as 
we did not want to stay long, and, if 
they passed us, they might go to some 
other part of the slough and we would 
miss getting a shot at them. We were 
to be at the house at sunrise, as that was 
the time for breakfast. It was hardly 
cold enough for any ice and the wind 
was still, Day began to break. I sat 
facing the east, and, as I meditated on 
the greatness of Nature, could hear the 
chickens at the house, as the rooster in 
clarion tones announced that day was 
coming. The giant oaks that surrounded 
us began to stretch out their wonderful 
arms, as it became light enough for us 
to see the limbs. I heard, deep in the 
woods, the OO! HOO! HOO! AH! of 
the horned owl, as he announced to his 
mate in some distant part of the forest 
that he had relinquished his night’s 
hunt, and wondered if he had been suc- 
cessful. Then came a nearer answer, as 
she left the old dead tree and winged her 
way to the thicket where they would 
spend their night and our day. Then 
came the Caw! caw! caw! of the crow, 
as he left his perch on some horizontal 
limb for the hills, telling his companions 
to follow. I heard the woodpecker’s 
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rasping sound as he hammered at the 
thick trunk of the giant of the forest. 
Overhead I heard a rustle and the rest- 
less jay announced to all woodland that 
it was Day! day! day! Ai little wren 
alighted on a nearby log, with his little 
brown coat all aglow, and his jerky hops 
indicated that he had a busy day before 
him. I marveled how glorious was the 
awakening of Nature and how great the 
God who made it. My reverie was 
broken by a hiss from Jim and a whistle 
of vibrating wings—telling me that mal- 
lards were close. They passed over. 
Did they see us? No, the peculiar call 
of the drake, as he circled in front of his 
flock, so different from the frightened 
quack of the hen, denoted that he was 
telling them that all was well. They 
bore up to us just at the top of the trees. 
I whispered, ‘‘Let them come down!” 
and down they came, working their 
wings just enough to descend straight 
down but slowly. When they were 
about six feet from the water, I said, 
“Shoot!” Jim fired his two barrels and 
I shot four times. The result was, upon 
investigation, that we had bagged five of 
the flock—3 ducks and 2 drakes, and 
among them the old drake as was easily 
determined by his decided markings. It 
was hardly sun-up, and, as we gathered 
our game and started home, we heard 
the gong of the suspended circle saw, as 
Mr. Vance struck the same, telling us 
that good biscuit, butter and more of 
that unsurpassed ham were ready for us. 
George fussed because he said we had 
“slipped off from him” when he saw our 
bag. The old drake that we killed was 
so beautiful that I sent him to the taxi- 
dermist, and now he sits on the book- 
case in all his lifelikeness and through 
his glass eye stares at me as I write. 
After breakfast Mr. Vance had the 
surrey ready, as we were to hunt the 
Hillside Field (about a mile from the 
house) first. We loaded in and it was 
decided that we would keep the team 
with us all day, so that we would avoid 
walking with heavy bags, as we could 
unlead if we killed much. The dogs 
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were racing around, and I knew that all 
that was lacking was quail. Arriving 
at the field, the dogs were turned loose 
and the way they sped away was a sight 
to see. Before I had finished getting 
into my hunting coat, Jim yelled, ‘“‘He’s 
got ’em!” and, sure enough, Judge was 
standing not over 100 yards away, with 
head and tail erect and nostrils working, 
The other dogs all backed, and we had 
an inspiring picture. We knew the sport 
had begun. It was a large covey, and, 
on the rise, we succeeded in bagging 
four birds. ‘While George was busy 
making the dogs retrieve them, I marked 
the covey down and then began the fun 
—to see Flora going at full speed and 
all at once contort her body, so as to 
point directly at the bird; then glance 
around and see the way all the rest back 
her. To see Rose, in that nice apple- 
pie order of hers, come stiff on a single. 
George and I had our shooting clothes 
on and we did good work—very often 
letting the little brown beauties get away 
from us, though. I never saw so many 
birds. At one time three of the dogs 
had three different coveys. The air was 
crisp enough to make walking a pleasure 
and everything was in our favor. Grass 
burrs were the only trouble. These 
worried the dogs in some places, By 
noon we had bagged 52 quail. We 
stopped at an old schoolhouse, where 
we could get water with our lunch. Jim 
was tickled to death and thought we 
were the best shots in the country. The 
afternoon was a repetition of the morn- 
ing, and about 5 in the evening we 
struck what Jim called the old Williams 
Place—lots of grass and plum thickets 
—and found three coveys there. Just 
before sundown, we started home, with 
tired bodies and good appetites. We 
stopped at the gate where we got into 
the first covey, and, just as dark was ap- 
proaching, heard the whistle of some 
lonely birds that we had missed. A feel- 
ing of sadness came over us, as we 
thought of how we had robbed them of 
their companions. By the time we got 
to the house, I noticed that it had begun 
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to cloud up, and little hurried gusts of 
wind, as they encircled the leaves, indi- 
cated that the night would bring foul 
weather and ere we had finished supper 
rain began to fall. So we decided to 
start for home. Mr. Vance put on the 
storm curtains and we loaded our faith- 
ful dogs in and bade the family farewell, 
and caught the train, tired, but with ap- 
petites satisfied. We settled in our seats, 
to recount all the events of the day, but 
were soon disturbed by the baggage 
man, asking if we wanted a cab or a 
transfer, and realized that the last hunt 
of the season was over. 

Now, as I sit by the fire in the even- 
ing, while the house grows still and the 
coals turn to embers, with my shoes dis- 
carded and slipper-covered feet pushed 
to the grate, my sweet wife knows that 
I am again living over the Last Hunt 
of the Season. 





A CALIFORNIA CURLEW HUNT. 


October 1 being the opening day for 
ducks and curlew, cousin Con Schild 
and I planned a hunt for the wily sickle- 
bills. Both of us were out of a job, and 
therefore we did not have to wait for the 
first Sunday, as do most city hunters. 
The evening before we left we packed a 
big lunch, laid in a good supply of shells 
and overhauled our little 16- gauge guns. 
We went to bed early, as we had to be 
up at 5. It seemed as though I had 
only been asleep for an hour, when I felt 
a punch in the ribs that rolled me over 
against the wall like a shot from one of 
Uncle Sam’s big cannons. “Time to 
get up!” called Con. Sleepy as I was, 
I did not need a second call. I was up 
and into my clothes in a few minutes. 
Con, having been up before me, had a 
hasty breakfast all ready and it did not 
take us long to stow it away. Having 
finished, we slipped on our coats, shoul- 
dered our guns and were off for the ferry 
—crossing on the first boat to Alameda. 
Arrived at our destination, we hired a 
boat from Dutch Charlie and set out for 
the sloughs. The tide was just begin- 





ning to go out—exactly right for curlew 
and snipe. We had hardly left the boat- 
house when Con spied a large flock of 
the long-bills on the opposite shore; so 
I rowed over to a nearby point and let 
him off. He sneaked up behind a large 
pile of drift-wood just behind the birds 
and let fly at them, and as they flew over 
I gave them a charge; then they circled 
back over the boat and I gave them the 
other barrel. They then flew off, leav- 
ing 5 dead and 3 wounded on the field 
of battle. Con got aboard and we rowed 
up the slough to a point of high land. 
Here we stopped and got out behind a 
clump of brush for a quiet smoke while 
waiting for another flock. Ere long we 
heard the far off cry of the leader of a 
bunch heading toward us. He settled 
about 40 yards from us, at the same 
time letting out another cry pronouncing 
the coast clear; the rest of the band now 
dropped down to their leader—never 
dreaming that their last hour had come. 
We were afraid to stir for fear of detec- 
tion, but finally took aim—killing five 
and wounding one. The wounded bird 
kept constantly calling and in a few 
minutes the rest of the flock were back. 
They could not see us, as we were well 
hidden in some brush, and as they cir- 
cled over us we opened fire again, get- 
ting two more; the rest flew off. We 
next espied a lone duck on the bay and 
promptly set out after him. When we 
got within range we both let drive at 
him. He turned over sideways but was 
up again the next instant. We thought 
it funny, as we were sure we had hit him. 
I gave him another shot but he never 
moved, holding his head up as if to say, 
“Fire away, you fools! you can’t hurt 
me.” We put our guns aside and rowed 
closer, when—Lo and behold !—we had 
all the time been peppering a poor inno- 
cent wooden decoy that had in some way 
drifted away from its brothers and sisters. 
We then headed for the sloughs again, 
where we anchored and ate our lunch, 
smoking and talking guns for a few 
hours. While examining my gun, I ac- 
cidentally pulled the trigger and sent a 
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charge of No. 4 shot through the back 
of the boat just below the water line. 
The water came rushing in in bucketfuls. 
I quickly pulled off my coat and jammed 
it into the hole. Con thought it a great 
joke, but I did not think it so funny. 
Luckily, we had a can to bail out the 
water. Rowing ashore, we pulled the 
boat up on the beach, turned her over 
and plugged up the hole with two shot 
sacks I happened to find in my shell box. 
Suddenly Con called, “Down! down!” 
I dropped like a stone, and there came 
sailing over another large flock of cur- 
lews. We promptly saluted them— 
dropping four. They made off but 
were soon back again—circling over a 
wounded comrade. We let them have 
it again, getting 2 more, when they left 
for good. After picking up our birds, 
we headed for home. Suddenly a lone 
widgeon shot by, but I could not let her 
pass without showing her how my new 
gun works. We gathered her up, pulled 
for shore and tied up the boat. Count- 
ing our birds, we found we had 22 cur- 
lews and 1 duck. Not a bad day’s 
sport, after all. H. Winter. 
Oakland, California. 


_— 





A MONTANA BIG GAME HUNT. 


Everything was in shape to leave as 
soon as possible after the election (which 
was on Nov. 8), as the boys were anx- 
ious to know whether their friends had 
been successful or not. After the final 
count was Over we were ready for the 
big hunt, and managed to get away on 
the morning of Friday, the 1oth. Tel, 
Henry, Polk and myself composed the 
party—a four-horse team being needed 
to haul our outfit of supplies, bedding 
and snake-bite medicine. 

We had planned to go 65 miles from 
Bozeman up the West Gallatin River, 
along the line of the National Park. Our 
first stop was at Salesville, a small town 
some 14 miles out. After taking dinner 
at the Hotel De Skookem, we journeyed 
on, the roads being hub-deep in mud in 
places. Tel and myself were riding two 
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saddle horses (old Si and Babe). About 
2 miles out from Salesville the coupling 
pin of the wagon broke. Tel mounted 
old Si, made for Salesville on the run, 
returned in about an hour and we were 
soon on our way again. We intended 
making Peter Karst’s summer resort the 
first night, but darkness overtook us and 
we pulled into Forest Ranger Fransham’s 
cabin. Mrs, Fransham prepared a fine 
supper which was thoroughly enjoyed 
by the hungry hunters. We got an 
early start and made Karst’s place by 
noon. After dinner here, we drove on 
to Michner’s (another summer resort) 
and put up with him forthe night. Here 
we met a party of Eastern sportsmen 
who had come out to hunt—hoping to 
secure a big bull elk and have him 
mounted for the Elks Lodge at home. 
The next day we drove on to Safely’s 
cabin, where we found the good-natured 
Harry, who gave the bunch a hearty 
welcome. This was 5 miles from the 
National Park line, and the people who 
have visited the Park and know some- 
thing of the amount of wild game to be 
found within its borders will know that 
my statements are true. We have it on 
good authority that the number of elk 
now in the Park will reach 40,000, and 
when the snow drives them out they 
come out in bands of hundreds, this 
comer of the Park being the only way 
out, and the hungry hunters go there 
and await their coming. The soldiers’ 
quarters are located in the gulch near 
this point, and Uncle Sam’s boys keep 
close watch to see that no one crosses 
the line. We figured it out that there 
were not far from 100 men within a 
radius of 18 miles, hunting elk. 

We were not in any hurry to get our 
limit on elk and decided to try for a 
sheep. One of the boys had seen one 
the day before on a ledge about two 
miles from camp. The bunch started 
out bright and early. The snow was 
coming down fast, and just before we 
had gotten down to where we thought 
we might see the sheep again with our 
glasses, on a very high ledge at a dis- 
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tance of about 600 yds. we saw five 
standing, looking down at us. We de- 
cided that some of us might get a shot 
if we could only get above them. Tel, 
Polk and Love started and Jim and my- 
self decided to try our luck by climbing 
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back down the ledge. All at once I 
looked around—just in time to see Jim 
going down-hill at the rate of 30 miles 
an hour. He was busy looking for a 
place to stop himself. I wandered on 
up nearer the top, and all at once the 

















SHOWING OUR CAMP AND THE THREE MOUNTAIN SHEEP BAGGED ON TRIP. 





the ledge. It was about the hardest 
thing I ever tried to do but we wound 
our way up, clinging to the point of the 
rocks with our bare hands, and finally 
got up to where we had first seen them. 
No sign of sheep. Jim decided to go 


crack of a rifle sounded in my ears and 
at the same instant five of the big blue 
boys crossed a 30-foot opening within 
fifty feet of me. Not being prepared, I 
didn’t get a shot. I worked my way up 
almost to the top and I could hear Jim 
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below me, shooting as fast as his rifle 
would let him. The sheep that had 
passed were above me and all at once I 
Saw one coming across the shale rock. 
I aimed and pulled and the leaden bullet 
from the .33 Special pierced the blue 
boy through the neck. As I was dress- 
ing my sheep, Tel came up and had a 
very sad look on his face. Says Bill: 
‘My three shots went wild, on account 
of my sight being set too low.” Jim 
had killed a fine large sheep and was 
snaking it down the point. We got our 
game into camp about 1 o’clock and 
waited for the rest of the bunch to arrive. 

We spent the next day getting up 
wood. The snow was getting deeper 
and deeper. In order to get an early 
start for elk the next morning, Tel, the 
good old scout, decided to sit up and 
start breakfast at 1:30. He can make 
biscuits like our Mothers used to make, 
and at 2:30 he awoke the bunch. This 
got us in the elk country about daylight, 
but all returned without game. The 
third day out Tel and myself got into 
the snow up to our necks and followed a 
bunch of elk. We succeeded in killing 
two fine ones that would weigh 500 or 
600 lbs. We dressed them and then 
started with old Si and the Kid for camp, 
after the pack-horses. We started back 
after dinner with two packs, thinking it 
would be no trouble to get them in. 
After we thought we had the pack se- 
curely on, one of the cayuses began to 
buck and in a minute there was elk meat 
lying on all sides of the mountain. It 
was getting late, but after the second 
attempt we finally succeeded in throw- 
ing the diamond hitch and the pack 
landed in camp at 8:30. Pelk had gone 
out in another direction and came home 
lame and disgusted; but a couple of 
days later he landed a big bull elk, 
which repaid him for all his trouble. 
The next morning the snow had driven 
out at least 500 elk and they were all 
over the hills. I actually saw one morn- 
ing, on the inside of the Park, at least 
400 in one band, waiting to come out. 
The heavy snow was forcing them to 
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look elsewhere for feed. Henry, the 
fourth member of our party, was a deputy 
game warden and was kept busy seeing 
that no one violated the law. 

We now had our limit; so we spent 
two more days, hunting deer, and finally 
Tel shot a nice buck. Polk spent his 
time hunting a pair of mountain lions, 
whose tracks we had discovered back 
of our cabin, but never succeeded in get- 
ting a sight of them. We decided to 
start for home the next day, as it would 
take us almost three days to get there. 
We then discovered that our horses had 
left; so we hooked up two of Harry’s 
and found three of ours down the road 
at Wilson’s place. We were heavily 
loaded with meat and intended to make 
W.H. Derrick’s place, about half-way in. 
He has been a scout for many years and 
knows the mountains better than any one. 
We arrived there about 6:30 and found 
Bill sawing wood. He soon got busy, 
and served us up an elk mulligan stew 
that would have delighted Teddy and 
that would have turned any old French 
chef green with envy. Gee! but it was 
good! We arrived at Bozeman the next 
night in time for supper, with plenty of 
meat for ali our friends. 


Bozeman, Montana. O. E. Myers. 





A DAY WITH THE RABBITS. 


In a successful hunt the gun deserves 
credit as much as the man who stands 
behind it; so I will describe mine. Itis 
a 12-gauge double-barrel Ansley H. Fox 
hammerless with 28-inch Krupp fluid 
steel barrels. If there are better guns, 
it has never been my fortune to see one. 
Rabbits had grown quite plentiful in my 
neighborhood (the southwestern part of 
Columbia County, N. Y.) and were tor- 
menting the farmers by attacks on their 
young fruit trees. One day last Febru- 





ary, there being a good tracking snow, 
Will and I shouldered our guns, called 
the hound to heel and started out. 
About a mile from the house our hound 
struck a track in an orchard near a cedar 
thicket in which I had shot partridges 
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earlier in the season. The rabbit had 
been playing around in the orchard and 
the dog followed its trail to the south- 
ward. As we were watching him, another 
rabbit jumped from beside a big elm and 
made off over a ridge; I checked his 
flight a little with my right barrel and 
the left rolled him over just as he was 
passing out of sight. Farther on we 
passed a large 
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For a number of years past, the Rev. 
Joseph C. Hartmann of Fox Lake, Wis., 
has always gone on his regular fall deer 
hunt—bringing back with him last De- 
cember the handsome buck shown in our 
picture. This deer was shot in Forest 
County, where Father Hartmann was 

camping out 





hickory and 
Will was tell- 
ing of acoon he 
had shot off the 
tree. Sudden- 
ly he cried, 
“There he 
goes!” and 
naturally I 
thought he 
meant another 
coon and look- 
ed up the tree 
for it. Then I 
heard his gun 
speak twice 
and saw a rab- 
bit fast getting 
out of range. 
My own gun 
came to my 
shoulder. The 
contents of the 
first barrel went 
chasing after 
that rabbit; he 
staggered, and 
then the second 
charge came 





with a party of 
clergymen and 
their guides. 
For many sea- 
sons this deer 
had successful- 
ly eluded the 
various hunt- 
ing parties vis- 
iting that re- 
gion, where he 
was known as 
the Camp Five 
buck; but this 
time he passed 
within rifle 
range of Father 
Hartmann, 
who was sta- 
tioned on a 
runway, and, 
though it was 
a long-range 
shot and snap- 
shooting at 
that, Father 
Hartmann’s 
rifle was loaded 
with straight 








along and fin- 
ished the job. 
That ended the 
day’s hunt. 
The story is tame in the telling as com- 
pared with the adventures of our Far 
Western brethren, but I sometimes think 
that the hunters of bear and elk get little 
more real satisfaction out of their sport 
than we rabbit hunters enjoy. Itis onlya 
matter of enjoying every thrill that For- 
tune sends us. GROVER ELLsSworTH. 
G rmantown, New York. 


Father Hartmann and the Famous ‘‘Camp Five" Buck. 


Compliments of A. P. ADAMS, Fox Lake, Wisconsin. 


powder and the 
.30-30soft nose 
Winchester 
bullet stopped 
the quarry while dashing full speed 
through the woods. This buck tipped 
the scales at 275 pounds, He was in fine 
condition and as fine a specimen as was 
ever brought out of the North Woods, 
Our photo was taken by LeRoy Parkin- 
son, the well-known Wisconsin photog- 
rapher. An enthusiastic sportsman and 
man of liberal culture, we hope Father 
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Hartmann will some time, himself, tell 
the Sports Afield Family of his many de- 
lightful experiences afield in the great 
North Woods of Wisconsin, in the sier- 
ras of Mexico, and elsewhere. 


UNCLE JERRY GETS EVEN. 


Away back in Ohio stands a lonely 
old log hut. Some unromantic mis- 
creant now uses it for a hog pen, but to 
me it is a venerated reminder of the 
scenes and incidents of sixty years ago. 
Last fall two of my daughters accom- 
panied me on a visit to the old home, 
which was my first return for thirty 
years, and I told them many stories of 
my boyish adventures when fishing, 
hunting, skating and coasting. The log 
house I have mentioned figured in many 
of them. Uncle Jerry Rockland built 
and used it for a blacksmith shop. Un- 
cle Jerry moved from Virginia with my 
father, who was a wool carder, his trade 
being to carry the raw wool through the 
first step toward the production of wear- 
ing apparel. The blacksmith shop was 
built on a five-acre patch that Uncle 
Jerry had cleared, perhaps a quarter of 
a mile from Father’s woolen mill. 

Deer were plentiful in those days, and 
when there was need of venison Father 
and Uncle Jerry took turns watching the 
“licks,” where the deer came after salt, 
which lay just around a spur of the 
mountain. Father had a rifle, one of the 
old full-stock sort, and nearly five feet 
long in the barrel. Once, on his day at 
the licks, he killed an unusually big 
buck. Uncle Jerry helped to skin him, 
and, I think, took home a part of the 
meat. Next morning there was a big 
deer standing at one of the corn shocks 
in Uncle Jerry’s clearing, and Father 
went over to tell him the news. This 








was the natural thing to do, since Father 
lived so far from the mill that it would 
take too long to go home after his gun. 
The Kling! kling! kling! of hammer and 
anvil ceased when Father stuck his head 
in the door and said, “Look, Jerry! 
There’s a big buck right in your clear- 
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ing!” Poor Uncle Jerry kept his “Old 
Trusty” standing in the shop—a rifle 
bigger in the bore than Father’s ; I could 
stick my thumb in the muzzle. Away 
he ran, around the river bank, so as to 
keep the corn shock between him and 
the deer. Finally Bang! went the old 
rifle. It was never before known to 
miss—dut that deer never moved! Father 
nearly choked with laughter, but kept 
out of sight behind the shop. The buck’s 
head was well inside the corn shock, and 
I presume Uncle Jerry thought the re- 
port of the rifle had not been noticed. 
How he could have missed a deer at 
such short range must have been a mys- 
tery; but he hurried and shoved down 
another charge, stepped a few paces 
closer, and again called on “Old Trusty” 
to bring down the meat. Then Father 
saw him shoulder his gun and start for 
the shop, and for the next few minutes 
he was too busy getting away to keep 
his eye on that stuffed deer skin. Three 
or four days later Father was passing 
the shop on his way to dinner, and saw 
Uncle Jerry sitting in the doorway, a 
pair of tongs a-straddle of his neck, the 
handles up, apparently in a deep study. 
Father thought, with a chuckle, ‘What 
a joke it would be to grab those tongs 
by the handles and squeeze Jerry’s 
neck!” So Father slipped up, grabbed 
at the handles—and let out a yell that 
would have made a Modoc Indian 
ashamed of himself. The tong handles 
were almost red hot! ‘‘ Now, Bill,” said 
Uncle Jerry quietly, “you set up another 
stuffed deer in my corn shocks, and 
d d if I don’t burn you worse next 
time.” F, P. MERCER. 
Conway Springs, Kansas. 








WHILE it’s a bit too early to say it 
“plumb positively,” we feel convinced 
that snipe shooting is going to be un- 
usually good this spring in our Middle 
Western States and in the Mississippi 
Valley. So get out your light 12 and 
16-gauge shotguns, boys, and see if you 
can stop a few as they zigzag out of the 
grasslands. 
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VERMONT NOTES, 





Spring is rapidly approaching. For 
two weeks one would notice that each 
day was just a trifle warmer than its pre- 
decessor. Yesterday there was a strong 
south wind and the snow settled rapidly. 
Soon the woodchucks will be out, the 
birds back here and the trout brooks 
singing. There is a good deal to look 
forward to in the coming of Spring but 
it is with a great deal of regret that I 
say Good-bye to old Winter. Winter is 
a splendid time for the outdoor man who 
is not afraid of Jack Frost, and the past 
season has been a busy one for me. 
What with the rabbit hunting, the ice 
fishing, the training of a foxhound pup, 
a camping trip in the big winter woods, 
a visit to some big logging camps and a 
snowshoe trip through the White Moun- 
tains, my time has been pretty well taken 
up. For the long cold, stormy even- 
ings there has been the developing of 
the films exposed on these trips and a 
goodly supply of outdoor books. What 
wonder that I watch old Winter slipping 
away with a sigh of. regret—a regret 
soon to be followed by joyful anticipa- 
tion at the approach of Spring. There 
is much pleasure ahead: on the trout 
streams, the bass lakes, the pickerel 
ponds, the woodchuck fields, and in the 
quiet woods with their ever pleasant, 
ever mysterious study of wildlife. Judg- 
ing from the tracks and the prevailing 
weather conditions, I think our wild life 
will be as abundant as usual this spring. 

The last Legislature worked wonders 
with Vermont’s game laws. First the 
open season for brook trout has been 
changed. They are now protected from 
Aug. 1 to April 15, while the old law 
protected them from Aug. 15 to May 15. 
Whether this change is for the better, 
remains to be seen. Personally I don’t 
favor it. Trout in the early spring are 
lean and hungry and consequently not 
so gamy as in the late summer. Then, 
this new law does not allow the city 
vacationist who comes back to the old 
home in August to fish at all. Conse- 
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quently, he will go to some other State. 
Another act of general interest is the one 
pertaining to deer hunting. While the 
old law gave us six days hunting in the 
latter part of October and the privilege 
of shooting does, the new one protects 
the does and allows bucks (with horns 
over 3 inches in length) to be shot dur- 
ing the ten days between Nov. 15 and 
25. This law will, I think, prove very 
satisfactory. Another act protects the 
fur-bearing animals while the fur is un- 
prime and prevents early trapping. This 
will save hundreds of dollars’ waste each 
season. Other laws were made along 
this line, but these are of the most gen- 
eral interest. W. Dustin WHITE. 
ccncaiiglallimeabess 

WASHINGTON sportsmen declare that 
the new State game law just enacted by 
the Legislature is a vast improvement 
over the old law. One of its most im- 
portant changes is the clause prohibit- 
ing deer hunting with dogs. This was 
formerly permissible during October. 
Deer were ruthlessly slaughtered during 
this period, causing a storm of protest. 
For birds, between Aug. 31 and Nov. 1, 
it is lawful to kill grouse, quail and 
pheasants. A conservative limit is placed 
on the number of birds that can be 
bagged. Elk, antelope, moose, and 
mountain sheep and goats are protected 
at all times. In view of the destructive- 
ness of wolves and cougars, the bounties 
have been increased. On wolves the 
bounty is now $25; on cougars, $25; 
while on wild cats the bounty of $5.00 
will remain unchanged. On coyotes the 
bounty is $1.00. It is unlawful to fish 
or hunt without a license. Residents 
of the State may obtain a county hunt- 
ing and fishing license for $1.00 and a 
State license for $5.00. Non-residents 
of the State may obtain a county hunt- 
ing and fishing license for $10 and a 
State license for $25. Among the ani- 
mals that may be killed at any time in 
Washington are grizzly, cinnamon, black 
and brown bears, cougars, wild cats, 
Canadian lynx, foxes, wolves, rabbits and 
squirrels. 
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THE ubiquitous reporter is responsible 
for the statement that in the State of 
New York there lives a hunter and trap- 
per who is not only able to domesticate 
specimens of wild animals he finds at 
large and captures, but who also pos- 
sesses a secret by which he charms the 
odoriferous skunk and obtains their fur 
without trap or gun. Thus it is that 
Christian Science, hypnotism or some 
other mean thing is put to depriving the 
fur-bearers of their overcoats. All of 
which is highly important, if true. For 
unadulterated nerve, commend: me to the 
reporter. If he can’t get an interview, 
he writes one all the same and it is by 
far the wisest plan to give up such infor- 
mation as he requires, for unless you 
have a pull with the editor, that which 
appears may not be entirely satisfactory. 
I remember once meeting one of the fra- 
ternity, who had been sent to write up a 
trap shoot of which I was the official 
scorer. The gentleman condescended to 
receive a typewritten copy of the scores, 
but refused further information. The 
next morning we were electrified by 
reading that the Baltimore Gun Club had 
been enjoying shooting flying targets 
with .32-calibre bullets, which “ skipped 
playfully over the waters of the harbor 
when the target was missed.” What be- 
came of the bullet that did hit was left 
a deep, dark secret, and we have never 





been told why the crews of all the sundry 
fishing and sailing boats to be found in 
this same harbor did not visit us in bat- 
tle array to stop such trespass upon their 
lines of travel. ‘“‘ The smoking revolver 
still clasped in his dead hand ” is another 
favorite anachronism. We do see a curl 
of smoke from the barrel sometimes in- 
doors, but even with good black-powder 
ammunition the smoke never lingers long 
in the barrel. We are also gravely in- 
formed that the villain got his man with 
an automatic revolver, when there is but 
one such weapon made and at a price and 
of a mechanism that very few villains 
would appreciate. 
* * * * 

Tus department recently mentioned 
that Hubert Latham, the French aviator, 
went hunting wild ducks in his favorite 
machine. Mr. Latham killed one small 
duck and had the time of his life chasing 
flocks around, while trying to get shots. 
This was not all he accomplished. Be- 
sides being the first man to shoot a duck 
from a flying machine, he created such 
excitement that the California Legisla- 
ture got busy with a bill, forever pro- 
hibiting the use of a flying machine for 
hunting game. I had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Latham at one of his recent 
exhibitions and have an empty cartridge 
shell as a souvenir of the first attempt 
at pistol shooting from an aeroplane. I 
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was particularly impressed with Mr. 
Latham’s extreme modesty and _ polite 
manners. He has been blamed for his 
actions in taking to the air with a shot- 
gun, but it should be remembered that 
this alleged hunting expedition was in 
the nature of an experiment and has con- 
clusively proved that a flying machine in 
its present form is not suited for zrial 
hunting; also that it scares the game 
from the country. The killing of one 
duck is therefore a small matter as com- 
pared to the good done in showing the 
necessity for legislation against the air 
machine, before it is improved enough 
for general use. 
oa + * & 


Cuas. G. D. Rosperts has just issued 
another volume of Nature stories—Un- 
known Neighbors. Our readers are 
probably well acquainted with Mr. Rob- 
erts’ books, and his latest work retains 
the flavor of wild things just as the rest 
do. It is a great gift to be able to carry 
one into the forest and give him so close 
an insight into the intimate life histories 
of its inhabitants. Mr. Roberts possesses 
this faculty and never allows the interest 
to flag, until the little tragedies of Na- 
ture are worked out to their ultimate 
conclusion. 

* * * * 


SOME men possess the ability to re- 
ceive impressions upon their brain cells 
and use them afterward, much in the 
same manner that the camera fixes a 
picture. Others do not. Yet it is so 
easy to carry a camera into the woods 
that it is a wonder more of those plan- 
ning a trip do not prepare themselves for 
real artistic work by studying the art 
under competent instruction as Roosevelt 
Jr. did before going to Africa. The pic- 
ture records of a trip are of value. 
Therefore the instrument should be the 
best that the pocket can afford and each 
picture not only plainly marked in se- 
quence but taken with an idea as to the 
fitness of each view. In other words, 
each view is really a paragraph of the 
story and these should be linked in a 


connected manner, just as a story is 
written. 
* * * * 

THE .22-calibre cartridge (especially 
the short model) is made by the million 
and there is very little unwritten history 
concerning it. There are some points 
about it worthy of consideration by those 
who may be thinking of an investment. 
If one desires a .22-calibre rifle just for 
fun, the barrel with chamber bored for 
the short cartridge is plenty good 
enough. If an accurate target rifle is re- 
quired, either the Short or the Long Rifle 
cartridge may be used. The .22 Long 
and the .22 Extra Long cartridges are 
not advised and the so-called BB cart- 
ridge ought never to be used in a good 
barrel. The .22 Winchester rim-fire is 
a well balanced cartridge but requires a 
barrel chambered for it and this chamber 
will take no other .22 cartridge and give 
accuracy. For game shooting the .22 
Long Rifle cartridge with hollow point is 
said to give excellent shocking power, 
though I have never used it. The U. M. 
C. Co.’s catalog gives the following 
weights of the .22 bullets: 

.22 Short. Powder 4 grs. Lead 29 grs. 

.22 Short h. p. Powder 4 grs. Lead 29 grs. 

.22 Long. Powder 5 grs. Lead 29 grs. 

.22 Long h. p. Powder 5 grs. Lead 29 grs. 

.22 Long Rifle. Powder 5 grs. Lead 40 grs. 

.22 Long Rifle h. p. Powder 5 grs. Lead 
35 grs, 

.22 8. & W. Long. Powder 5 grs. Lead 
40 grs. 

.22 Extra Long. Powder 6 grs. Lead 40 grs. 

.22 Winchester. Powder 7 grs. Lead 45 grs. 

* * * * 

VARIOUS writers have been satisfied 
and others have been dissatisfied with 
the killing power of the .22, and it’s my 
impression that both are right, the main 
difference being that each party looks 
at the matter from a different angle. 
Those who have killed small game suc- 
cessfully have probably approached the 
animal as closely as possible and then 
placed the tiny bullet in a vital spot. 
Those who have not correctly estimated 
distance and perhaps made a body hit 
without touching a vital spot have needed 
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a second shot or have lost their game. i 
have killed rabbits, squirrels, ruffed 
grouse, ducks and one fox with a .22- 
calibre Long Rifle cartridge and killed 
them dead enough to retrieve easily. For 
two seasons I always had a .22 Merwin 
& Hurlbut rifle in my duck blind and 
killed a number of what we call coots 
(the ruddy duck of the naturalists) as 
they swam in to visit the unsociable de- 
coys. By a lucky shot, I once shot a 
large chicken hawk out of the top of a 
tree 97 paces from the porch, where | 
was in ambush. I fired three shots at 
the bird: two making him lift his wings ; 
the third striking the butt of the wing, 
breaking the bones and passing through 
the lungs. The hawk was not dead by. 
any means when picked up, but was un- 
able to fly and later suffered death from 
the axe. At another time, while practic- 
ing with a 10-inch barrel S. & W. .22 
pistol, one bullet passed through the tar- 
get (placed at 50 yds.) and struck a 
beagle dog hunting on a hillside, against 
which the bullets struck after passing 
the target, quite 50 yds. farther off. The 
bullet passed completely through the 
heavy shoulder and back muscles at the 
base of the neck, the wound bleeding 
freely; but the animal was not knocked 
down and seemed to feel very little 
shock, though she yelped and cried out 
a little from pain. The recovery was 
entirely uneventful. It stands to reason 
that animals of large size should not be 
shot with such small bullets, unless the 
aim be perfect and the bullet placed di- 
rectly in the brain. The cardinal rule 
for use of this calibre would be to get 
as close as possible and shoot straight. 
If the hollow point will do what is 
claimed for it, the shock of the deformed 
bullet while passing through the tissues 
and organs should be enough to stop or- 
dinary small game, but after all one must 


choose the calibre best suited for the. 


game to be hunted. Probably the centre- 
fire Winchester .22, shooting 15 grs. of 
powder and a 45-grain bullet, would be 
the best cartridge for hunting small 
game, but I have had no experience with 
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it and know nothing of its accuracy. This 
question of calibre reminds me of the 
advice given me once, when I asked a 
friend what kind of motor boat to buy. 
He at once said: “ What do you want 
to do with it? Do you want to cruise 
or race?” Just at that time I wanted to 
cruise and looked askance at the racing 
models of such craft. Naturally the 
cruiser moved along serenely and always 
brought me home safe, though some- 
times wet enough by the manner she 
squattered through rough water and 
loafed along in a storm. It was not long 
before the craze for speed bit deep and 
nothing would satisfy but a craft that 
seemed to buckle every time she drove 
her nose through a wave, but passed other 
boats as though they were anchored, and 
I soon found that the two qualities could 
not well be combined. 


* * * * 


WEATHER conditions permitting, this 
month will bring the jack-snipe and I 
have a brand new 20-gauge to try on the 
curves of the gamest game bird we have. 
After the first warm rains come, I shall 
hie me to a certain long stretch of 
meadow known to but few, and, if I can 
point the little gun straight, will proba- 
bly bring home about three couple of the 
long-billed fellows. I once killed 12 on 
this same meadow, but that was an ex- 
ceptional bag. The little gun looks very 
small beside the scarred old pump-gun 
but it fits to perfection and I have folded 
up several old crows as they passed over 
in the early morning; so there is hopes 
that it will not prove a failure when the 
time comes. 

HE was just a common every-day sort 
of rabbit that used in an orchard and if 
you knew where to look for him he was 
there in his form, ready to dart off 
across the field to the woods nearby. I 
saw him so many times that I began to 
feel acquainted with him, and whenever 
a party of hunters made their appear- 
ance, asked them not to hunt through the 
orchard—thus saving his life many 
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times. As after events proved, this par- 
ticular specimen was quite able to take 
care of himself. I advertised for a beagle 
in the early part of the next fall after I 
became acquainted with Bunny, and a 
short time after the appearance of the 
advertisement there was a daily proces- 
sion of one or more dogs, brought up for 
inspection and sale. There was no 
trouble in turning down 99 per cent. of 
the animals offered, for their looks were 
sufficient to condemn them. If one wants 
a beagle, a collie or a bulldog certainly 
would not suit. The first good-looking 
dog offered was said by his owner to be 
something out of the ordinary and I was 
so impressed that I asked a trial. Said 
the owner: “If there are any rabbits 
about, Duke will find ’em and they must 
either come to your pocket or go into 
a hole.” The next morning Duke was 
turned loose in the orchard. In five min- 
utes my friend with the white tail 
promptly jumped and the chase was on. 
Five minutes later the dog lost the trail 
and so far as I know never did find it 
again, for we gave it up after a while 
and went elsewhere. That dog was a 
good one and I bought him. Then some 
friends came to my house to hunt, and as 
they had some crack dogs we started 
them in the orchard. Bunny gave them 
a short run, only to disappear in the same 
mysterious manner as before. A man 
owning two Dachshunds that were sup- 
posed to be world-beaters came to sell 
his pair. They lost Bunny, just as we 
had always done, and the owner left in 
disgust at the total defeat of his highly 
praised short-legs. What became of this 
vanishing rabbit? I had a friend turn 
my dog into the orchard, while I watched 
for Bunny. Down he came like a little 
grey flash, with Duke close behind. They 
passed into the undergrowth. Presto! 
Bunny was gone, and, try as he would, 
Duke couldn’t lift the trail beyond a cer- 
tain point. But the first snow solved the 
puzzle. We found Bunny safely snug- 
gled in a sunny corner of the chicken 
house, turned him out and followed his 
tracks with the dog. Straight down 


through the woods the tell-tale tracks 
led, and, just about where Bunny had 
always passed out of scent, we could see 
how he had put on steam the last few 
jumps and had left a distance that was 
exactly two lengths of my gun to a flat- 
topped stump, and from there slap into a 
hole in a tree about three feet above the 
ground and a long pace from the stump. 
The tree leaned slightly from the upright 
position. There he was safe enough. 
That was a smart trick but there is a 
sequel even to this. Having solved the 
problem as we thought, we left the rabbit 
in security but failed to look further at 
the tree. A few days later a friend who 
was hunting nearby ran a rabbit (per- 
haps the same one, but that we don’t 
know for sure, for it was started in an- 
other place than my orchard) and holed 
it in this tree. He came up to the house 
for an axe, but I persuaded him not to 
injure the refuge—giving him a rabbit 
shot that morning in place of the one in 
the tree. We then investigated the hol- 
low with a piece of grape-vine, but found 
it was empty. My friend had stuffed the 
hole with his handkerchief and that was 
still in place. He also declared he had 
felt the rabbit before coming to the 
house, besides seeing his tracks. This 
man was an old-timer and there has never 
been any doubt in my mind that the rab- 
bit really was holed. We found on the 
other side of the tree another hole and 
what we thought fresh tracks that led 
away from the tree; so we figured it out 
that Bunny had slipped out of the second 
hole when he got ready to leave and 
thought the coast was clear. This rabbit 
lived for several years around my house, 
or at least one we thought was the same, 
then disappeared forever — probably 
killed by some hunter or caught in a 
trap—and I never after knew a rabbit to 
use the hole as a haven of refuge. 


* * * * 

THE dictionary defines woodcraft as 
“skill in anything pertaining to the 
woods or forest.” Rather comprehen- 
sive and permits a wide latitude for the 
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imagination. The tenderfoot of today 
depends largely upon his guide to dry 
nurse him through the woods, many such 
individuals returning from the trip as 
ignorant of ways and means as when 
they started. The city dweller must per- 
force pass an apprenticeship that will 
cover more than one trip, before he is 
capable of doing much for himself. It is 
business with the guide, who has lived 
his whole life in the woods, while the 
casual visitor is there simply for an out- 
ing, pays the bill, goes it as easily as 
possible and gets considerable benefit 
from his vacation. Of that there can be 
no doubt. But the eyes that are focused 
for city life ten months of the year lose 
their acuteness; the sense of hearing has 
been dulled by the roar of the streets; 
the hands and muscles are soft and un- 
skilled in manual labor ; the habit of close 
observation has been lost. To my mind, 
woodcraft is the accumulated facts 
learned by a trained observation, akin to 
the skill attained in athletic sports. There 
seem to be individuals who are born 
shots, baseball players, etc.; but if we 
closely examine the habits of such per- 
sons, it will be found that they have de- 
voted far more time to their favorite 
recreation than the less expert other fel- 
low has done. How does the expert rifle 
shot judge distance and weather condi- 
tions’ How does the baseball player 
judge a fly ball so that it drops into his 
hands? How does the sailor judge 
where the wind is coming from after a 
calm? or confidently point the nose of 
his craft towards shore, without looking 
at the compass? How does the old- 
timer cruise through the big woods with- 
out a compass? It is all observation and 
collation of facts that automatically ad- 
just themselves to bring results. The 
untrained eye will pass over a squatting 
rabbit, a nesting woodcock, a dead bird 
that merges into the color scheme of the 
briar patch. The trained eye isolates the 
object at once, but I have never found 
any one who could tell me how it was 
done. They simply see the object and 


express wonder that every one cannot 
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It takes 
time and application, but what one man 


see it as plainly as they do. 


has learned, another can learn. No book 
but that spread out by Nature can teach 
it. The would-be teacher can only point 
the way: each one must learn the lesson 
for himself. Even after one has become 
expert in locating game by the eye, un- 
less practice be kept up, the art is diffi- 
cult to retain. It is a great pleasure to 
drop business cares and get close to Na- 
ture’s heart, but the man who can lift 
himself into his environment and not be 
altogether dependent upon some one else 
is the man who will benefit the most 
from his outing. 
2k * * * 

HUNTING squirrels with a good dog 
may possibly be termed something else 
than real sport, but I must confess to 
an appetite for a Brunswick stew about 
once a year, and, to have this dish, squir- 
rels are needed as the chief article in its 
composition. Where I have hunted squir- 
rels with a dog, the little animals are by 
no means unsophisticated, and, once lo- 
cated after being treed, rarely remain 
stationary, to be potted as they cling to 
the bark. Finding a squirrel in a tree, 
when the leaves are still thick, is not an 
easy task, but demands quite a bit of 
experience. To drop a squirrel that has 
suddenly taken it into his mind to leave 
for a den tree, requires a quick eye and 
straight powder. I have spent hours in 
our city parks where squirrels are to be 
found, studying their movements and 
storing away in my mind the picture of 
their grey fur outlined against the bark 
of the tree, the outline of head and ears 
peering over the edge of a limb, and the 
manner in which they leaped from the 
ground to the trunk of the tree. 


* * * * 


THE man who desires to estimate dis- 
tance for rifle shooting cannot hope to 
become expert if he depends upon the 
limited instruction received on the range. 
Such instruction covers that locality 
only ; therefore, he must think of distance 
and try to judge it wherever the oppor- 











AROUND THE CAMP-FIRE. 


tunity may arise when away from the 
streets and houses. The same way in es- 
timating the force of the wind. If the 
weather signals tell him that a 20-mile 
wind is blowing, he must compare its in- 
fluence upon the treetops, upon smoke 
from tall chimneys, with wind that is but 
a gentle breeze. In time his judgment 
becomes almost intuitive and sufficiently 
accurate for his purpose. 
ok * * * 


THE increasing danger of infection of 
the water supply, even in remote districts, 
with typhoid poison, is a matter of ser- 
ious importance for those who go to the 
woods. It is not always convenient to 
boil the drinking water, and the tempta- 
tion to drink from springs and branches 
is great, especially when miles away from 
human habitations. The medical pro- 
fession has at last found a method of 
inducing immunity to typhoid fever by a 
simple treatment, absolutely without 
danger to the individual and positive in 
its action. The results of this treatment 
as practiced by the Army has been en- 
tirely satisfactory and many States are 
offering it free to all members of the 
National Guard. Its simplicity and lack 
of danger should make it appeal to every 
one, especially the younger men and 
women of our families who are so likely 
to be attacked by this disease. 


* * * * 


For weeks they had hunted by day ; the 
expert guide had called in vain. The 
huge tracks of several bull moose had 
been seen, but the game itself was never 
visible. The vacation was drawing to a 
close and in a day or two the city dweller 
must return to the office, minus the head 
he craved as an ornament for the dining 
room. The canoe, passing over the wa- 
ter with scarcely a ripple to tell it was 
moving, turned outward to pass a shal- 
low and crept slowly into the shadow 
on the other side. Suddenly all motion 
ceased: the guide at the paddle and the 
sportsman in-sthe bow had glimpsed at 
the same instant the giant form, as it 
stood outlined against the brilliant glow 
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of the setting sun, well within range and 
unconscious of danger. The sights of 
the rifle were not distinct, but the trained 
eye, glancing through the rear sight, 
could distinguish the white bead of the 
foresight against the dark outline. The 
muscles stiffened as the stock was cud- 
dled to cheek and shoulder; the sharp, 
ripping report of the heavy cartridge 
roared and reverberated over the quiet 
waters of the lake. There was the sound 
of heavy splashing: then silence. “Got 
him!” quoth the guide, as he shot the 
canoe ahead. The man quietly elate, 
thrilling with excitement, scarcely waited 
for the canoe to stop, stepped into the 
water and waded to where the game 
should be found. Search as they would, 
no great carcass could be found. No 
spot of blood to tell that a fatal »cuud 
had been given. As darkness came, pine 
torches flared in wide circles as the 
search was carried on, but without suc- 
cess. Comment was unnecessary; con- 
versation inadequate ; explanations unsat- 
isfactory. Twenty-four hours later, the 
man had parted with the guide and was 
homeward bound, but without a head, 
except his own. 
* * * * 

Ir you want to make your cook have 
a spasm, ask her to bake you some bread 
camp fashion. Like the old-fashioned 
hoe-cake, the old timer’s method of bak- 
ing bread without an oven is almost a 
lost art, except among the guides and a 
few of the mossbacks who know the arts 
of the camp and trail. Here is the recipe. 
A small teaspoonful of salt, a large tea- 
spoonful of baking powder, two hands- 
ful (about a pint) of flour. These are 
mixed dry and thoroughly ; water is then 
added and a good dough made. This 
dough is made up quickly in balls rolled 
in flour and covered with hot ashes to 
bake. If the ash bed be clean, when done, 
all that is necessary is to dust off the 
flour and ashes and put the bread where 
it will do the most good. Bacon fat 
makes the best of butter, too—don’t for- 
get that part of the meal. 

Sam’ J. Fort, M. D 
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THE CALL OF THE PEE-WEE. 





I wonder if the Resurrection we are 
promised, when the trials and troubles 
of this life are over, can compare with 
the natural resurrection of Nature that 
comes to us every Spring? If it is, it 
will be a_ fitting introduction to the 
beauties we are told we will revel in 
when we have closed the Book of Life 
and reach out for larger and newer ex- 
periences. If the Resurrection of the 
Soul and the annual resurrection of 
Nature are anything similar, I am glad 
that I will have my soul partially at- 
tuned, at least, to listen to the melodious 
sounds that come to one as he enters the 
portals of the sacred Beyond. 

For myself, I want nothing grander 
than the glimpses that attend every 
resurrection of Nature in the spring- 
time. It is such a superb unfolding of 
all that is grand and sublime that I never 
tire of the old experience of seeing Na- 
ture come into her own once more— 
quietly robing herself in a beauty that 
man can never hope to imitate. 

Somehow, the first note of the pee-wee 
puts me on the anxious seat, for I know 
that this little harbinger of a new life 
forbodes the grandest transformation 
that mortal man can ever experience. 
Ere the sun has fought back the cold and 
the frost, this little harbinger of a new 
and glorious life comes to us, and, in 
plaintive yet reassuring notes, tells us 
that there is a good time coming and 
that in a few weeks Nature will unfold 
to us a myriad of pictures, painted by a 
Master Hand and of which there are 
never any duplicates. 

Somehow, I cannot help thinking that 
as, in the olden times, there were seers 
and prophets who foretold the dawn of 
a brighter era, so we have each Spring 
this little prophet of a brighter and a 
better life. As the seers of old brought 
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cheer and hope to the hearts of those 
poor, benighted heathen who were grop- 
ing their way towards a larger and better 
life, so comes the little pee-wee to reas- 
sure us all that the good old world we 
see in Nature is only sleeping and that 
the dawn will soon break and we will 
find ourselves transported to a newer, 
brighter and larger life. 

We all hope for a resurrection of the 
soul, and when my body is consigned to 
earth, I hope that the awakening in a 
larger sphere may be heralded by as 
sweet a note as the little pee-wee gives 
forth these frosty mornings when he pro- 
claims the resurrection of all Nature— 
sounding a note of faith for those who 
long for the larger and better life. 
Would that we might all have the faith 
that Nature seems to teach us! That we 
might look out into the future with a 
heart of hope, confident that, as Nature 
passes gently into a long slumber, our 
awakening is to be in a larger, a newer 
and an ever-increasing realm. Some- 
how, one catches the spirit of the immu- 
table laws of Nature and they become an 
inspiration. The longer one studies her 
in all her varying moods, the more de- 
vout he becomes, and it seems to me that 
communion with her helps to instil in 
one a growing faith in Immortality. For 
myself, I cannot help feeling that, like 
all of Nature’s creatures, we are but an 
atom in the great whole, and that, as 
nothing is lost, we are subject to the 
same laws. That while all about us we 
find Nature’s laws condemning its seem- 
ing handiwork to death; yet therefrom 
springs a larger and better growth 
Nature seems to teach us Faith and 
Hope: faith in her unerring laws and 
hope in the future. But the call of the 
pee-wee—that heralder of better things! 
We have been taught to think of Heaven 
as resounding with the blare of many 
trumpets, and the Celestial Orchestra 
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may be superb. But for me there could 

be no sweeter recall from the long sleep 

than to hear the sweet, hopeful call of 

the pee-wee. FRANK E. Foster. 
Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


~~ 


PRAIRIE-DOG TALK. 


Prairie-dogs, rattlesnakes, other snakes, 
owls—yes, and fleas—all live together in 
the same town, even if not in perfect 
amity. The snakes eat the young dogs; 
so do the fleas. The owls eat the snakes. 
Where do the dogs get even? Oh! they 
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for several feet and plenty large, and 
all they have to do is to collapse and fall 
in when shot. But they will sometimes 
crawl quite a distance, although badly 
shot up, and get into the hole. As they 
lie across the hole and bark at you— 
their stubby, fuzzy little tails sticking 
straight up and vibrating at every yip— 
they seem to invite a shot. 

This dog town covers at least 80 acres. 
After scaring all the tamer ones in, I 
took long shots at them, just for the fun 
of it. It is laughable to see the move 
they get on when a bullet tears up the 











PRAIRIE DOGS IN LYMAN COUNTY, SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Photo secured only after unlimited patience by J.M. HAMILTON. 


Distance, six feet. 





have to rustle! They don’t let the grass 
grow much around town, either. There 
is a town about half a mile from here. 
I was over there Sunday with the old 
rifle. That was Feb. 12. It was a very 
warm day for winter and they were all out 
and frisking around and having lots of 
fun. I shot one cute little rascal through 
the stomach and then ran to the hole— 
but nothing doing. I shot the head clear 
off another, shattered his thinking mat- 
ter all around the hole—but he got in. 
Friends pulled him in, no doubt. Most 
of the holes are almost straight down 


dirt under them or takes an ear off. The 
prevailing instinct is to get into the hole 
and they usually get in. The Indians 
use the dogs for food. They get some 
with shotguns by crawling up pretty 
close and blowing them clear away from 
the hole. It is then a race to see who 
gets to the hole first. They also catch 
them by fastening several fish-hooks into 
a thin narrow board rigidly—the points 
all turned one way. The board is then 
bedded into one side of the hole, the 
hooks pointing up. Mr. Prairie Dog 
can come up all right, but hed he’ wants 
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to scoot home—Ouch! The board is 
pulled out and the finish is very simple. 
The dogs use lots of judgment in home 
making. A little levee or rim is built 
up around the hole, to keep out the rain 
water. Where they get their water sup- 
ply in a dry time is a mystery. I have 
been led to believe that they have a sys- 
tem of sports, like racing and tag—espe- 
cially when the young are out—and | 
have seen the old ones go through some 
funny stunts. For instance, one old boy 
will be sitting on a mound and suddenly 
rear up on his haunches, brandishing his 
paws and pointing his nose straight sky- 
ward. This is repeated several times, 
and maybe answered by another forty 
rods away. Sometimes I think they are 
trying to mock the human. They never 
do this when scared. When one is shot 
he is taken care of and patched up, so 
the Indians say, and if he dies he is 
dragged out. If he happens to be too 
fat and heavy to pull out, the hole is 
abandoned. Coyotes are often seen 
prowling around a prairie-dog town, 
seeking to make a breakfast off some 
cast-out carcass. I never go through a dog 
town without feeling a little nervous on 
account of rattlers, but one is apt to see 
rattlers most any old place in Tripp 
County, South Dakota, in the summer- 
time. But I will tell the snake story 
some other time. The picture was given 
me by Mr. Hamilton. The dogs are 
feeding. A. G. BLANCHARD. 


_ 


TENNESSEE RABBIT HUNTERS. 








Four of us were out after rabbits not 
long ago: Guy Gordon and the writer 
(aged 16), Walt Gordon (12), and Jesse 
Gordon (8). Jesse went along to carry 
the game; the others were armed, in the 
order mentioned, with a Marlin repeat- 
ing rifle, model 20, a double-barrel and 
a single-barrel shotgun. We had three 
good rabbit dogs—two of them hounds 
and the other a mixture of bird dog, fice 
and cur. Our hunting grounds were the 
woods and old fields around the famous 
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health resort, Gibson Wells, Tennessee— 
a gently rolling country with some steep 
hills, but generally fertile, as is all of the 
Tennessee cotton belt. 

I live about five miles from the Gor- 
dons, and had staid with them the night 
before, so we could get an early start— 
which means before sunrise. Within 30 
minutes we had jumped three rabbits. 
The first of them I missed three times, 
and the dogs lost him after a long chase. 
The second got away also, but we killed 
the third. Rabbits were very plentiful 
in the old sedge grass fields. We would 
take stands and send in the dogs, and out 
would hop a rabbit to give us a chance 
for a shot. We killed several rabbits 
in this way and two more that were 
found sitting. Once we had four run- 
ning at a time and several times two. 
We ate dinner at Mr. Gordon’s; an hour 
was spent in resting and in dressing our 
game; and an hour after that, when we 
were again in the field, it commenced 
raining and we had to give up hunting 
for that day. In six hours we had killed 
12 rabbits and 2 quail, which is about our 
average for a day’s hunt, though on 
different occasions we have beaten this 
score. MAURICE BARKER. 

Humboldt, Tenn. 


_—_—_——— 


A NEW GAME PRESERVE IN MONTANA 





By what was well-nigh the most rapid 
work on record, the State of Montana 
has created a new game preserve of note- 
worthy magnitude. With a degree of 
speed and precision that may well stand 
as an example in game preservation, 
Gov. Edwin Norris, Senator McCone and 
the Legislature of Montana have drawn, 
introduced and enacted into a State law 
—all since January 20—a measure that 
converts the famous Hell Creek Bad 
Lands country into a State game pre- 
serve. Primarily it is for the benefit of 
the nucleus-remnant of prong-horned 
antelope, mule deer and mountain sheep 
still surviving in that wild and pictur- 
esque region; but it is reasonably cer- 
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tain, also, that in the future a nucleus of 
American bison will be added. 

The region fronts on the Missouri 
River, and lies about 100 miles north- 
west of Miles City. The total area of 
the preserve is about 100 square miles. 
About three-fourths of it consists of very 
deep and rugged bad lands, made by the 
waters of Snow Creek, Hell Creek and 
other streams. There is a good showing 
of cedar and pine timber in the gulches 
and arroyos and hardwood on the bottom 
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three-horned dinosaur (Triceratops brev- 
icornis). 

The strangest thing about the new 
preserve is the fact that it contains, even 
at this late day, a small band of moun- 
tain sheep! It is remarkable, even with 
all the wariness of that species, that 
any sheep could have survived with only 
the Bad Lands for a refuge; but it is 
true. Beyond question, the new preserve 
will in a few years be teeming with wild 
life and it will form a feature of great 
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land of Snow Creek. The remaining one- 
fourth of the tract contains some high- 
level grass lands that can support a 
herd of perhaps 1,000 bison. In the east- 
ern side of the preserve lies the fossil 
region, now known widely as the Hell 
Creek formation, which was discovered in 
1902 by W. T. Hornaday and L. A. Huff- 
man, and turned over to the American 
Museum of Natural History. Out of 
that region have come the great tyrant 
lizard (Tyrranosaurus rex) and the giant 


interest to the American people. The 
sudden move for the creation of the Snow 
Creek Game Preserve was precipitated 
by news sent late in January to W. T. 
Hornaday by W. R. Felton, a civil en- 
gineer of Miles City, to the effect that a 
new line of railway was about to be con- 
structed within 15 miles of the region. 
It was apparent that if the preserve were 
to be created at all, it must be done im- 
mediately. At once a campaign was 
started by L. A. Huffman of Miles City 
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and pushed with the utmost vigor. Sena- 
tor McCone introduced the necessary 
bill; Gov. Norris heartily favored and 
promoted it, and in the end so many 
strong men became interested that, in 
spite of the lateness of its introduction, 
it passed both houses of the Legislature, 
and on March 6 became a law. It is the 
intention of Mr. Hornaday eventually to 
ask Congress to make Snow Creek a Na- 
tional Preserve. 





CAMP WRINKLES. 

Permanent camps will likely be pro- 
vided with lockers and boxes, to protect 
food and the various articles which 
might be the worse if examined too 
closely by dogs, hogs, cows, or predatory 
wild animals. It is well to keep such 
valuables hung well above the ground, 
if conditions are such that you can do 
no better. There are hangers to attach to 
tent poles, but you won’t want to keep 
everything inside the tent during the 
day, unless the weather be compulsory. 
A common dog chain is the foundation 
for the best outdoor hanger I ever used. 
Snap it around the body of some con- 
venient tree, not too tightly and at any 
height you please. Bend some S hooks 
of heavy wire, the upper turn bent down 
close, and space them around in the links 
to suit yourself. The hooks are just 
right for hanging the frying-pan and 
coffee-pot, and the occasional small fish 
or badly demoralized squirrel, lugged 
proudly in by some member of the party. 

Don’t expect to ditch your tent with 
a pocket ax. There is gravel in most 
soils, and sometimes you find mostly 
stones with mighty little dirt between 
them. Mattocks and grub-hoes are out 
of the question when you are traveling 
light. Get a blacksmith to edge the ends 
of a 10-inch section of buggy spring, 
punch midway a quarter-inch by a half- 
inch eye, the long way up and down, 
and put in a handle of quarter-inch iron 
rod. To make the handle, cut a piece 
of rod two feet long. Heat the whole 
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length, bend double and 


The 
twisting is easy when the ends are held 
in a vise and you have something like 
a long cold-chisel through the loop. The 
grip of the handle should be spread for 
two or three inches, the flatness in line 


twist. 


with the blade. Probably you will think 
more of your digger if you cut out the 
blacksmith and do the work yourself. 

If located for a week or longer, dig 
a cellar for your butter and other perish- 
able foods. Two feet square will be 
big enough, and two feet is plenty deep. 
Dig the hole in the deepest shade you 
can find, line it with bark, and cover with 
bark if you can’t get a board. Then 
weight the cover with a heavy stick to 
keep out four-legged pilferers. Those 
with two legs you will have to take 
chances on. 

[f you cook over an open fire outdoors, 
be a bit more forethoughtful than the 
rank and file of campers. You need 
something that mighty few of the others 
have, and you need it badly. Just any- 
thing in the way of a table or a bench, 
or a bit of board supported by forks and 
cross-sticks, where you can put a pot or 
a pan or a dish, out of the dirt and ashes 
and above the legitimate range of clumsy 
feet. 

‘Speaking of camp-fires, when the meal 
is cooked scatter the charred sticks so 
the fire will die quickly. Not as a pre- 
caution against forest fires—though it 
pays to be careful—but because charred 
wood will kindle from the slightest blaze 
and give you a bed of live coals much 
quicker than you could get them from 
a fresh lot of sticks. And live coals are 
what you want—not a big blaze. 

S. D. BARNES. 


ROCK RIVER FISHING NOTES. 








Dear Sports AFIELD: This is not 
a fish story but a plain statement of facts, 
the first inkling of which came to light 
upon Feb. 26. The preceding week 
Rock River had been unusually high. A 
large ice gorge formed near Lathe’s 








OUR MAIL BAG. 


Island. Thompson’s Timber was over- 
flowed. Then, very suddenly, the water 
fell short as quickly as it had raised. 
Now, the big bend that appears in the 
little map has always been known as 
the haunt of some “sockdologers” in the 
catfish line—Mississippi cat, as we are 
wont to call them. A few have been 
taken every year on trot lines that would 
weigh from 20 to 35 lbs.—but only a 
few. On Sunday, Feb. 26, Fred Thomp- 
son and his man Clarence Olinger were 
in the Timber upon some business or 
other, and in the course of their wander- 
ings found in a shallow pool a couple of 
catfish of about 20 and 35 lbs. respective- 
ly. That was only the start. On Mon- 
day and Tuesday a few more were found 
—some alive, more dead. On Wednes- 























day I stopped at that point on my way 
home from a duck hunting expedition 
and saw with my own eyes ten, weighing 
from 20 to 50 lbs., piled up in a skiff to 
be used for hog and chicken feed. Tak- 
ing a short walk out through the Tim- 
ber, I saw as many more—but all dead; 
some in swales, some upon high knolls. 
One live one was found Wednesday that 
weighed 55 lbs. On Sunday, March 5, 
17 live ones and 13 dead ones were found 
in a pond near a cornfield, weighing from 
44 lbs. down. There are a number of 
swales too deep yet to be waded; so the 
end is not yet. I personally saw at least 
20, and at a conservative estimate 200 
fish were killed by being left high and 
dry, by being crushed in the ice pack, or 
by being captured in that patch of tim- 
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ber. Now, what is the answer? Did 
they run out to spawn? did the ice gorge 
scoop to the uttermost depths of the 
river and root ’em out? or what? 

Duck shooting is poor here. I only 
got five, but the little Parker behaved 
admirably; so I am looking ahead with 
strong hopes for good luck on the snipe 
meadows. I was much pleased with 
E. P. Jaques’ letter from Seven Oaks 
Resort, Minn., but he is slightly in error. 
I am only a nephew of the illustrious 
H. L. Kiner, not a son. 

I enclose a picture of Wm. Olinger 














Friends Olinger and Dudley and their 
55-pound Catfish 





(Uncle Bill) and Frank Dudley, with 
their 55-lb. catfish, which will give you 
some idea of the size of the critter. 

Ross KIner. 
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Dr. W. G. Hupson, on February 22, 
won the American Record Match, which 
was shot at Greenville Shooting Park, 
Greenville, N. J. Dr. Hudson shot 
Schuetzen smokeless powder. His score 
for the 100 shots on the Standard Amer- 
icon Target was 922, which broke the 
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former 100 shot record of 917. In his 
last 10 shots he made a score of 99— 
duplicating a former record made by 
him. This wonderful shooting should 
serve as -a splendid advertisement for 
Schuetzen smokeless, manufactured by 
the Du Pont Powder Company. 


——__.g—- 


DEATH OF BERNARD WATERS. 





Of the many talented men doing good 
work in the field of sportsman journal- 





BERNARD WATERS. Shooting Editor of 
Forest and Stream. 





ism, none was ever more widely loved 
than Bernard Waters, who died on Feb- 
ruary 27 in the 6oth year of his age. Our 
picture of him is a rare good one—recall- 
ing the words of the poet Aldrich: 
‘*Aye! ’Tis the man, 
Could it but speak!’’ 

Mr. Waters’ worth is known to all 
lovers of the dog and gun, but it is the 
innate, shy modesty and warm-hearted 
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character of our friend that will always 
remain with us as a sweet and hallowed 
memory. How gentle his voice! how 
restful his philosophy! how heartening 
his advice! In every man—high or low, 
rich or poor—there are to those who 
know him certain qualities of a divine na- 
ture, and to the many friends who knew 
and loved him, Bernard Waters’ person- 
ality was as a flowing brook in a thirsty 
land. CLAUDE KING. 
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W. H. DowveELu, Artesian, S. D., asks: 
‘¢ Will someone tell me through Sports AFIELD 
why 95 per cent. of the prairie-chickens that 
winter here are cocks? Do the hens migrate 
with the ducks in the fall? ’’ 


Prairie-chickens are not annual mi- 
grants, though at times they drift from 
one locality to another, in quest of a more 
abundant food supply. It is likely that 
our correspondent’s observations have 
led him into erroneous conclusions. 
Nesting hens more easily fall victims to 
vermin, but the apparent scarcity of hens 
in the spring months is due to their 
closer application to domestic affairs, 
while the cocks are strutting and crowing 
in company.—-EDITOoR. 
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G. L. DreitzLer, Frankfort, Ind., asks: Will 
you kindly send me the names and addresses 
of firms manufacturing automatic pistols? How 
far ought a good automatic pistal of .32 cal- 
ibre shoot accurately? 


The American makers of automatic 
pistols are the Colt’s Patent Firearms 
Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., and the Sav- 
age Arms Co., Utica, N. Y. Automatic 
pistols are adapted to smokeless cart- 
ridges with metal-jacketed bullets, de- 
signed to give perfect results in perfect 
barrels, and will shoot in a three-inch 
circle at 30 feet. Eighty per cent. scores 
and better have been made at that range, 
firing 80 shots a minute by using addi- 
tional loaded magazines. As the factor 
of recoil is not to beso largely contended 
with, an automatic should be as accurate 
at all ranges as a revolver of the same 
barrel length and cartridge. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


VERMONT’S GAME INTERESTS. 


The sporting interests at the fairs have hereto- 
fore been almost entirely in the hands of the horse- 
men. For the past year other interests have been 
receiving some attention. At the Rutland County 
Fair there was a large exhibit of live fish and 
game. The tanks containing the fish were built 
with glass fronts, affording the people opportunity 
to observe the fish at close range. A stream of 
fresh water was constantly running through the 
tanks, keeping the water fresh and pure. These 
tanks held specimens of every kind of fish to be 
found in Vermont. There were brown trout, black 
brook trout, extra large pickerel, many golden 
perch, horned pouts of very large size, German 
carp, and fish from our State Fish Hatchery. Mrs. 
Geo. Kelley exhibited a domesticated doe, and 
there was also a handsome buck in a cage. He was 
deserted by his mother and captured when very 
young. At the time of the fair his antlers were 
about 8 inches long and covered with velvet. In 
connection with the fair was an exhibit of taxi- 
dermy work, showing some loons, a lynx, a wild 
eat, a family of wood ducks, and a number of deer, 
moose and elk heads. Among the visiting celebri- 
ties was Weston, the great pedestrian. In a talk 
before the grand stand he said: ‘‘ People do not 
die of hard work but of bad habits. Exercise is a 
remedy both for a bad heart and for corns. I was 
told 45 years ago that if I did not cut out this 
walking foolishness I would not iive six months. 
I have walked from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Coast and back again recently, and I am the live- 
liest kind of a corpse.’’ 

The fair management intends erecting a large 
building as soon as possible for the accommodation 
of fish and game exhibits which are expected to be 
much increased the coming year. Our Fish and 
Game League is much interested in this movement 
and are lending all the assistance they can to the 
work, 

At the Vermont State Fair Game Warden 
Titecom had a good display of fish in tanks. A 
mounted gar-pike was also on exhibition. This fish 
has a slender body, with a bill-like toothed append- 
age that makes him very formidable looking. The 
one shown was about 4 feet long. In a miniature 
lake a fine flock of wild mallards were swimming 
about. 

The feature which attracted the crowd on 
the opening day of the State Fair was a grand 
free barbecue. A big steer was stuffed and roasted 
on the grounds. The master of ceremonies was 
well ‘‘on to his job,’’ having roasted many such 
animals in his day. The stuffing contained 132 
loaves of bread, 2 barrels of crackers, 10 Ibs. of 
salt, 10 Ibs. of butter, 4 lbs. of seasoning, and 
several dozen eggs. The ox was carved at noon; 
the crowd formed in line, and each was in turn 
handed a wooden plate with a generous slice of 
the roasted meat, stuffing, and a portion of bread 
thereon. 

The Burlington Banner voices the following in 
regard to the fishing of small streams: ‘‘ Fisher- 
men on the streams the last days of the open 
season were shocked to find that the trout were full 
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of well developed spawn. The open season (which 
now begins May 15 and closes Sept. 15) should 
begin earlier and close earlier. The changes needed 
in the trout law are a change of season and the 
permanent closing of head streams and small tribu- 
taries, and the taking of trout 5 inches in length in 
the main streams (now 6 inches) and the putting 
out of no trout under fingerling size by the Com- 
mission, as trout of this size live until caught, 
while a great number of the smaller trout die 
before attaining any considerable size.’’ To this 
The Express replies: ‘‘We have taken trout in 
spring and all summer long with spawn in them. 
If the law is to be changed on account of the 
spawn, it might as well be unlawful to catch them 
throughout the whole year. It has got almost to 
that now; the poachers catch most of the trout. 
The rest of us would surely like a chanee.’’ 

A bill was presented to the last Legislature to 
prohibit hunting deer with rifles. The object of 
the bill of course was to afford greater protection 
from accident to human beings; but the bill met 
with no favor. Vermont has had very few acci- 
dents during her hunting seasons—most of these 
being the result of gross carelessness. Massachu- 
setts hunts only with shotguns. Some accidents 
occurred even then, and the game wardens esti- 
mated that nearly as many wounded deer escaped 
—to die a cruel, lingering death in the thickets— 
as were killed outright. With these facts before 
them, our legislators had no sympathy for the 
proposed law. 

Though not closely related to rod and gun, some 
of my readers may be interested in the 15-mile race 
by Morgan horses, which was a feature of the 
State Fair. There were only two contestants for 
the $100 prize. A young mare, driven in light 
harness and carriage by Miss Susie Everts, of Ver- 
mont, and a 19-year-old mare, driven by J. C. 
Brunk of Illinois. The horses were not to be 
struck with the whip or slapped with the reins, but 
driven at a natural trot. It took thirty circles of 
the track to cover the distance. The 19-year-old 
mare won the race in a few seconds less than one 
hour. She had gained one circle of the track in 
the winning. Mr. Brunk felt very sure that his 
mare could have made the distance in 40 minutes 
or less, if driven to bring out her speed, and the 
Everts mare was about as speedy, having lost the 
most at the start, where she was very nervous, 
owing to the presence of scoring race horses. 

HAMILTON PERCIVAL. 
ee eee 


THE annual catalogue of the J. J. Hildebrandt 
Co. is now ready and will be sent for the asking. 
It shows a high class line of fishing accessories, 
the best wood and steel rods, reels, lines, ete.— 
in fact, everything which a fisherman needs to 
complete his outfit. “They show the above in addi- 
tion to their regular spoon baits and specialties, 
which, as every fisherman knows, are made to 
CATCH FISH—not merely to sell—and it will be 
well worth while for any fisherman to get next to 
their line. Write today to the John J. Hildebrandt 
Co., Drawer No. 2, Logansport, Ind., U. 8. A., and 
ask for Catalogue C. 
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NEW MARLIN .22 REPEATER. 
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If there is any one form of rifle of greater in- 
terest than any other to all members of the shoot- 
ing fraternity, it is the .22 caliber repeater. The 
modern .22 repeater, such as the Model 20 Marlin, 
is a gun that every man, woman or boy who shoots 
can make practical use of. It is a thoroughly 
efficient arm for shooting rabbits, squirrels, crows, 
hawks, woodchucks, foxes and other small game, 
and its use as a target or game rifle is a means of 
healthful recreation. As an indoor rifle it de- 
velopes a quick eye and a steady hand in the 
pleasurable occupation of target shooting. One 
of the greatest charms of the .22 repeater lies in 
the fact that the ammunition, while very accurate 
and reliable, is extremely cheap. You do not have 
to count the cost when you blaze away at the tar- 
get to see how many hits you can make in a series 
of shots. The more shots you can fire without 
reloading the keener your enjoyment of the sport. 
The gun here shown takes down by unscrewing 
the thumb screw on right side of receiver and 
packs in a space a little longer than the barrel. 
The action parts are locked in place, so that they 
cannot fall out when the gun is taken down; yet 
they can be instantly removed for cleaning with- 
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Spokane Game Protective Ass’n are fighting to 
defeat the measure. 
= * * 

8. S. Drew, Supt. of the Little Spokane hatchery, 
is getting things in shape for the coming season 
and states that he has more fry on hand than at 
any time in the history of the hatchery. ‘‘The 
prospects for a large take of rainbow and cutthroat 
trout eggs are excellent. We have at last been able 
to get suitable lakes for stocking and for collecting 
our own eggs, and will be able to get all the eggs 
required in the near future. We have a lake in 
sight that we will stock with rainbow trout this 
summer, which contains no fish of any kind; and, 
as all conditions are favorable, we expect in two 
years to take all of the eggs required from this 
lake. We have gotten good results from fry planted 
in Newman and Liberty lakes, wili operate an egg 
collecting station at the head of Newman Lake 
during the summer, and expect to secure at least 
500,000 eggs of the cutthroat variety. All of the 
plants that we have made have been successful. 
Among them are Alhi and Lost Lakes in Okanagan 
County, Twin Lakes in Ferry County and Crab 
and Wilson Creeks in the Big Bend country.’’ 

7 * £ 
living on Five Mile Prairie, 


JOHN JUCKWITH, 
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THE NEW MARLIN MODEL 20. 
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FULL MAGAZINE. 





out a tool of any kind. It is in every way one of 
the handiest and most desirable small-calibre rifles 
ever placed on the market. A descriptive circular 
will be sent to any one mentioning Sports AFIELD 
and addressing the Marlin Firearms Co., 49 Wil- 
low St., New Haven, Conn. 
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WASHINGTON NOTES. 


SPORTSMEN of Eastern Washington have been 
invited to write the representatives of their dis- 
tricts protesting against the proposed changes in 
the State game laws. Several of the provisions 
are approved, but not the weekly bag allowed. 
The present law governs a bag by a calendar week, 
while the new law will make a week from Wednes- 
day to Wednesday. Most of the sportsmen are 
only able to hunt once or twice a season, and under 
the new law, if they left Saturday and returned 
Monday, they would only be allowed a bag of one 
week, while under the old law they are allowed a 
two weeks’ bag. Many sportsmen declare the pro- 
posed law is in favor of the rich hunters, while the 
working man will be beat out of a week’s bag. 
Western Washington sportsmen are working hard 
for its enactment, while all of the members of the 


trapped and killed a bobcat after a dangerous 
battle. He found the beast with one foot secured 
and in a vicious mood. He had no gun and 
attempted to kill it by using a club, and, as the 
wildcat had considerable leeway, it was a hard 
battle. The claws of the cat reached the clothing 
of the man and soon tore his coat into shreds. 
Juckwith was face to face with the proposition of 
the trap breaking or the chain giving way, but 
continued the battle, and was soon able to strike a 
telling blow, which ended the contest and brought 
him $5 for his risk. 
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ONE lonely ruffed grouse recently cost M. Me- 
Donald $10 when brought before Justice Stanford. 
Warden Uhlig made a trip down the Spokane 
River, to see if there was any duck shooting going 
on, and overtook McDonald and five companions 
on a hunting trip. Uhlig lay in wait for the party 
to return from their hunting ground near Four 
Mound Prairie and when he searched their convey- 
ance found the grouse in MecDonald’s possession. 


Au RANKIN, of the Halliday Hotel, Spokane, 
tells an interesting story of a deer at Crow’s Nest, 
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